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POLITICS OVER STEEL 


RACTICAL considerations abour the business of producing — self-education, in cynically irresponsible argument about steel. The 
steel have never at any time influenced the Government very House of Lords, which has undoubtedly done its plain duty to the 
deeply in its struggle to get the Iron and Steel Bill on to — electors by successfully insisting that they have a chance to express 
the Statute Book. And now that, by amending it in two their will on steel nationalisation, is to be repaid by having 
particulars, the Government has sped the Bill on its way and thus its powers curtailed. What is more, the Government will now be 
ziven itself a wider choice of dates for the General Election, political able to back up its contemptible pretence that the Parliament Bill 
considerations have swamped all others. The many hard questions had nothing to do with the Steel Bill, by passing the first even 





mcerning the exact nature of steel nationalisation and the effect it though it is no longer necessary to do so to force through the second 
is likely to have on the present buoyant preduction—questions which [In short a Government and a Party which prides itself on its 
were nor faced at the outset and have not been faced yet—will now’ determination to dominate economic life has subordinated all 
be the more blithely shelved to leave room for the electoral tourna- economic considerations to a purely political manoeuvre. The 
men That is what has been achieved by the postponement of the remaining uncertainty is whether it will pay the penalty for its 
esting date until January Ist, 1951, at the earliest, and the under- behaviour at the General Election or whether the country will pay 
taking that no member of the corporation to run the industry shall it afterwards. 
be appointed until October Ist, 1950 a S ais 

It 1 political achievement, in which the Labour Party gains Fravail at Transport House 

oth swings and roundabouts, for the proposal to make May Day, The birth-pangs of the T.U.C.’s wages policy are formidable and 


1950, the vesting date was never more than an irresponsible boast, prolonged. After yet another week of discussions the economic 
ind the Labour Party will in any case have great difficulty finding committee of the General Council has still not managed to produce 
i chairman for its corporation by October next year—much more anything but interim statements. But those statements are acquiring 
before May. The Government has given up nothing of practical precision by degrees, and it is becoming possible to hope that the 
value, but by getting the Bill out of the way it is able to devote the T.U.C. will in the end recommend an enlightened policy to its 
next few months to a careful selection of the date for the election constituent unions. The danger that the deliberations of the past 
instead of to a Parliamentary fight against time to get first the eight weeks would end in a recommendation so general as to be 
Parliament Bill and then the Iron and Steel Bill passed into law. useless began to clear when Mr. Vincent Tewson, the general secre- 
If it wins the election it will be able to go ahead with nationalisation tary of the T.U.C. said towards the end of last week “It is not so 
n its own time, and it will be able to plead a national mandate for much a question of what must be done, but how it is to be done. 
the unpleasantness which will clearly have to be included in the next’ The statement was cryptic, since there is only one thing to be done— 
then it will have the congenial task of heckling to check the rising wave of new wage claims—and if that is agreed 
the question of how to advise the unions should not puzzle the T.U.C 
The solution of the mystery almost certainly lies in the simple fact 
that the latest discussions have required the participation of Ministers. 
A search has been going on for ways of proving to the unions that 
their sacrifice of their wage claims would be accompanied by a 
pr corresponding check to profits and prices. That really is difficult. 
therefore a waste of time. It was always doubtful whether what 's Not even the Chancellor of the Exchequer can claim that the cost 
fundamentally a technical subject could have been the main issue of living is going to stand still or fall in the next year, or assert that 
election ; it is now plainer than ever that ecenomic policy profits can be further reduced without disaster. And yet on Monday 
eral, rather than the particular case of steel, will be the centre the General Council called upon all unions to postpone wage 
A favourable answer to that call would be encouraging, 


Daten If it loses, 
the Conservatives as they repeal the Act and pass the Budget. Either 
way the short-term political prospect for the Labour Party is rosier 
than anyone would have thought possible a month ago 

The trouble is that the long-term prospect for the country is as 
black as ever. Steel nationalisation can make no difference to steel 
luction, except to damage it. Parliamentary discussion of it is 





tt impaign ; and on economic policy in general the Government negotiations. 
s no fundamental change to offer. It has in fact fiddled away for pending claims cover half the membership of the T.U.C.—some 
many months of office, which it might have devoted to economic 4,000,000 men—and if they hold their hand the immediate danger 





wriins 





654 


is averted. If, as Mr. Ernest Bevin is said to have recommended, they 
hold their hand for a whole year, then there is one last chance that 
production might be so increased in the meantime that some of the 
claims could eventually be admitted. To that distant prize is added 
the possible reward of electoral support from middle voters, who 
might swing away from Labour if the unions insisted on disrupting 
the economy by sticking to their claims. The prize is big enough. 
It will soon be known whether the T.U.C. unions can see it, througa 
the mists of suspicion and unreason which have clouded all their 
actions in the past two months and have still not been finally 


dispelled. 


Hard Times in East Germany 

Despite the Russian parade of handing over administration in their 
zone of Germany to the Lander Governments of the “ Democratic 
Republic,” the lot of the people of Eastern Germany is clearly 
becoming more and more miserable. It is impossible to detect in 
the arrangement for the delegation of the functions of the Russian 
military administration to Germans any clear transfer of rights or 
any guarantee that what little has been conceded will not be snatched 
back at short notice. Herr Grotewohl, in a remarkably servile utter- 
ance, has even welcomed this situation and undertaken to try to 
justify the trust the Russians have shown. There is a similar lack 
of genuineness in the procedures of the East German Parliament, 
whereby every decision must be “fixed” in private between the 
parties, so that there is no show of protest in the public sessions, even 
in such flagrant instances as the recent foisting upon the country of an 
amnesty to certain classes of former Nazis. This has proved a little 
too much for the Liberal Democrats, who still persist in their attempt 
to retain a shred of independence. There have been murmurs ol 
protest. But these will almost certainly hasten this remnant of an 
opposition to the Communist elements along the road marked out for 
all “tolerated” oppositions in Eastern Europe. The Ministry of 
Internal Trade, which is presided over by a Liberal Democrat, has 
already had its functions reduced. Threats are already appearing in 
left-wing newspapers. And it is very difficult for the most courageous 
German to forget that there are still concentration camps at 
Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen, looked after by the Russian forces. 
There is not the solace of an economic bribe, for the recent with- 
drawal of rationing is bound to be followed by a rise in prices. And 
since Marshal Rokossovsky’s reference to the need to maintain the 
Oder-Neisse line the rumours of a territorial bribe have died away. 
If the Russians had deliberately set out to mark a contrast between 
hope in the west and despair in the east they could hardly have done 
it more thoroughly. 


The Italian Colonies 

The large majorities by which the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly adopted the plan to give eventual independence 
to Libya and Somaliland and send a commission of inquiry to Eritrea 
were evidence not so much of conviction that the right solution had 
been found as of anxiety to get the unattractive subject of the ex- 
Italian colonies off the Assembly’s agenda. There is no more real 


wisdom and responsibility in this latest stage than there was in 


hasty manoeuvres and confused lobbying which upset all previously 


posed solutions. Libya is to be placed under the care of a United 


when 


Pi} 


ons commission and advisory council until January, 19§2, 
Somaliland 





it is supposed to become independent and sovereign. 
is to be under Italian trusteeship, again with a United Nations 
committee, for ten years, after reap the same reward 


which it is t 
The report of the commission in Eritrea 


as Libya is to be ready by 
next June 
vears or eight months, and whether the aim is independence for the 


But whether the prescribed period is two years, ten 


concerned or between the 
United Nations charged with the supervision of the 
rhe difficulties 


territories are 


territories agreement miscellaneous 
members of the 
work, there is little enough reason to expect success 

of securing unity and responsible self-rule in the 
formidable, the chances of a quick reconciliation of their peoples to 
the probable re-emergence of Italian influence are small, common 
ground between the members of will be difficult 


to find, and annoyance in the more advanced territories of Africa 


the commissions 
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which still find thernselves with no firm promise of independe 
may well be acute. In fact if the Assembly of the Unieed 0 en: 
thinks it is out of the wood yet, it is probably mistaken ar 
most of all depends on the ability of the Italians to eunblish 2 4 
selves in the trust and confidence of the peoples of the MP ccg 
They have made a good start by agreeing in advance to paenan ti 
verdict of the United Nations in all cases, and thev — 
reason to behave with great care and consideration. 
a long row to hoe. 


have every 
But they have 


India and Kashmir 


It is a great pity that the Prime Minister of India should have 
marred his recent and very welcome visit to this country Wing 
unfortunate and quite unjustifiable attack on Pakistan. 
could do more to alienate sympathy with India herself. The attain- 
ment of independence by the two parts of the Indian peninsula 
was viewed with satisfaction, if with some intelligible anxiety, in 
this country, as has been the progress both Dominions have made 
towards stability and self-confidence. One of course, 
demonstrably the stronger of the two, and any suspicion that India 
entertained either secret or overt designs of reuniting the peninsula 
by force or even by economic pressure would create a profoundly 
unfavourable impression here. The hope is that the two will 
prosper side by side, co-operating where they can and accepting 
loyally a third-party judgement, that of the United Nations or some 
other, where any apparently irreconcilable difference separates them. 
There is only one such difference at the present moment, the un- 
settled dispute about the future of Kashmir There 1s 
fighting going on; the cease-fire took effect many months ago, but 
a definite truce has not been established, as it must be before the 
plebiscite regarding the adhesion of the predominantly Muslim 
province to India or Pakistan can be held The plebiscite has been 
agreed on by both sides in principle ; so has the appointment of the 
American Admiral Nimitz as head of the plebiscite 
There could, incidentally, be no better choice). But objections are 
still being made and procrastination stil] achieved, much more by the 
Indians than by the Pakistanis. Clearly outside troops must be with- 
drawn before the plebiscite is taken. That means Indian troops. But 
India is making this conditional on the withdrawal of the } 
Azads, who, as natives of Kashmir, are in quite another category. All 
this creates a lamentable situation The Kashmir 
remain unsettled indefinitely. At present responsibility for 
rests much more on India than on Pakistan. It is to be 
Pandit Nehru realises how unfortunate an impression this is creating. 


an 
Nothing 


them is, of 


it least no 


commission 


dispute cannot 
the delays 


hoped that 


Japan and the Peace Treaty 
Io questions in the House of Commons 
a peace treaty with Japan the Under-Secretary of State .or Foreign 


ibout the 


Affairs returned, last Monday, non-committal replies. These did 
little to dispel the belief, which has been current since the beginning 
of this month, that draft plans for such a treaty hose signatories 
neither would nor (in the present circumstances) could include 
Soviet Russia or Communist China—are being closely studied in 


From the British point of view such a 
obvious practical advantages, since 


mostly 


London and Washington. 


reaty would have certain 


would enable us to deal direct with the Japanese on matters 
making an 
Many 


stage economic—of material interest instead 


through the 


at this 
indirect 
Americans would welcome it, mostly for reasons 


approach Supreme Commande 


th + 


} » } 
whicn Nave tne 


s Government 


roots in some form of sentiment. And Mr. Yoshida’ 

likes the idea, since the conclusion of such a treaty would enhance 
its prestige. But the Japanese people as whole appear to view 
with disfavour an arrangement which would be binding on neither 
of their two nearest ex-enemies—Russia and iina—and which in 
the ent of an armed conflict between Russia and the Western 
democracies would promote them from a well-defended base 

a reluctant and almost defenceless belligerent. It is a long time 
since the Japanese people have been right abour anything; but 
in this case there is a lot to be said, from a long-term rather than 
a short-term point of view, for the maintenance of the présent 
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aosition, which offers Japan safety together with subjugation. In the 
: run the re-emergence of Japan as an expansionist power 1s 
sewitable the longer that long run is, and the later its start 
is delayed, the better for all of us. 


M. Vyshinsky on Atomic Control 

any justification for hope in M. Vyshinsky’s latest 
speeches on the control of atomic energy it is first of all necessary 
19 divorce manner from content. His statement last Saturday to 
the political committee of the General Assembly that inspectors 
«can come into our house, smell, taste, touch and feel the atomic 
materials” and prescribe rules for “good faith, squared, cubed, 
carried to the tenth degree or the nth degree ” merely appropriated 
terms of mock precision to express contempt. The tone of this 
speech and ot hat in which on Monday he introduced more general 
posals for a condemnation of war preparations was angry, abusive 
The content was superficially co-operative. But there 
to suggest any alteration of the earlier Russian sug- 
control of atomic energy and prohibition of atomic 
weapons must come into operation simultaneously. There was no 
assurance that inspection would be free and complete. There was 1 
deliberate repetition of the refusal to accept international control, as 
| distinct from inspection. The phrase “You can come into our 
house,” coming from a Russian official, might be a straw to be 


| clutched at, 


To discov 





pro 
and bellicose 
was nothing 
gesuon that 


ind the control of atomic energy is such a crucial 
subject that even straws cannot be ignored. But after many months 
lof useless discussion of unsatisfactory Russian alternatives to the 
proposals for effective control accepted by the great majority of 
members of the United Nations—months which have been employed 
in the U.S.S.R. in the production of an atomic bomb—we are worse 
| off than ever M. Vyshinsky’s characteristic performance, in 
which specious and tricky proposals for a peaceful settlement are 
delivered on a torrent of slanderous accusations, has been repeated— 
as Mr. Warren Austin pointed out—in four successive assemblies. It 





could be repeated indefinitely, and it will hardly be stopped by 
counter-arguments at Lake Success. It is also doubtful whether the 
lorders for such time-wasting devices can be cut off at their soarce, 
in the Kr , but that, even now, is still the best point at 
which to 


Catholics and the Schools 





It is t regretted that the Roman Catholics have decided to 
make the question of increased support for their schools from 
public funds a General Election issue. The supreme achievement of 
the Education Act of 1944 was the agreed settlement of the religious 
question which Mr. Butler and Mr. Chuter Ede (working in a 
singularly fruitful partnership) succeeded in effecting. The only 
reason adduced for modifying that arrangement now is that the 
Catholics cannot find the money needed to cover maintenance and 
§o per cent. of the cost of alterations, and desire to throw the whole 


f this on public funds. In return the Catholics would lease the 
schools a nominal rent to the Local Education Authority and 
allow the Authority to appoint the teachers, though with the proviso 
—vital, though no doubt inevitable—that the Church should approve 
each appointment. This would mean that the Catholics would get 
definitely preferential terms compared with any other denomination. 
There could be no justification for that. It is true that an arrange- 
ment not dissimilar from this prevails in Scotland, but, as was 
pointed out during the 1944 debates, the position regarding religious 
instruction in schools in Scotland has always been substantially 
different from that in England. As it is the Catholics have been 
hble to take considerable advantage of the 1936 Act, whereby local 
huthorities can provide up to 75 per cent. of the cost of new 
The 1944 Act gave them other advan- 


| 


oluntary senior schools 


tages, notably considerable financial assistance with their training 
kolleges. Mr. Butler has definitely taken position against the 
fatholic proposals and it is understood that Mr. Tomlinson holds 
bimilar views and will soon make them known. It is much to be 
hoped that Labour and Conservative candidates at the General 
Election, if questioned on this point, will be content to stand by 
heir respective leaders. 





18, 1949 653 
AT WESTMINSTER 
HE return of familiar faces to Westminster this week 


betokened the end of some weeks of great diplomatic activity, 

and gave new life to the debates. The Attorney General 
and Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas were back from New York, and Mr. 
Bevin from his remarkable week in Paris ; only Mr. McNeil’s genial 
personality is missing from the front bench, while the bench imme- 
diately behind him still mourns Mrs. Castle, who is with him at Lake 
Success. They have had a long absence in an atmosphere more 
mentally oppressive even than Westminster in fog. Those who had 
been to Paris for the permanent committee of the Council of Europe 
were also back in their places, the Labour members glad to find 
that their defiance of the Committee of Ministers, headlined in 
France, had passed almost unnoticed in this country. 

* + *« * 

Questions on Monday were enlivened by the appearance of the 
Minister of Food. Many of them were designed to extract informa- 
tion for the forthcoming debate on groundnuts. Mr. Carson varied 
the subject by asking how many oysters were being imported from 
the United States, and though he corrected the word “tons” into 
“tins” got the equally disappointing answer “None, Sir.” To his 
supplementary question why such tins bearing the mark “ Made in 
U.S.A.” were being sold in London the Minister replied that they 
must have been imported during the war. 

- . 7 7 

Mr. Mayhew was under fire from both sides of the House on the 
subject of General MacArthur’s powers to suspend price-controls 
in Japan without consulting the Far Eastern Commission. The 
effect of Japanese competition may become even more injurious to 
our balance of payments than high tariffs in the U.S.A. itself ; yet 
although many Americans realise this there is apparently no one 
who is willing to tackle the General publicly, and we in this country 
have no means of exercising any control. Even allowing for the fact 
that the Japanese must export and are bound to be able to produce 
more cheaply because of their lower standard of living, some joint 
marketing scheme would appear essential. 

* * * * 


There followed the debate on the further stages of the Parliament 
Bill, for which both sides had received a three-line whip. On the 
motion to do without a committee stage the argument was technical, 
but on the third reading the debate was better than most of its 





predecessors. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe was more jaunty than usual, 
ind thoroughly aggressive, as when he told Mr. Eric Fletcher that 
if he thought he could change the Lord President’s mind he was 


“entitled to all the innocence a beneficent deity had given him.” 
He resolutely maintained the point of view that the Bill cut down 
the power of delay by the House of Lords too far to allow proper 
appreciation of the principles of a measure by the public. He was 
answered by two other King’s Counsel, Mr. Donovan on the Labour 
benches and Mr. Clement Davies for the Liberal Party.. The real 
issue narrows down to one of time; is a year enough for people to 
understand what is at stake in a controversial bill ? On that the 
two sides disagreed, and after Mr. Dalton had recalled the late Jack 
Jones’ remark “ Reform—I would give them chloroform,” the Bill 


was sent on its way to pass or by-pass the Second Chamber. 
* * “ * 


“he Lords were well in the picture, sending the Justices of the 
Peace Bill to the Commons on Tuesday and following it with a 
debate on National Parks for which the Government supporters 
had a three-line whip. It was an interesting commentary on the 
importance attached to proceedings in the Upper House that a 
Minister had “cut” a Cabinet sub-committee in order to obey the 
whip. The Justices of the Peace Bill is said to be one of the best 
pieces of legislation passed in this Parliament, and further blushes 
were brought to the glowing cheeks of the Peers in the Gallery of the 
Commons on Wednesday when Mr. Churchill complimented them 
on gaining the day over the Steel Bill. But by claiming that the 
Government’s postponement of the measure made the Parliament 
Bill unnecessary he played into Labour hands, for the Government 
has always claimed that their desire to curtail the powers of the 
Lords had nothing to do with steel at all A. M. C, 
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THE NEXT STAGE IN GERMANY 


HE time has come when the Western Allies must take risks 

with Germany. Two alternative courses lie before them, 

neither of which is entirely free from danger. They can 
put military security before all things, achieving, or attempting 
to achieve it, by purely military and material means, primarily 
the relentless execution of the dismantling policy to the bitter 
end. That may leave Western Germany incapable of war, but 
so far from exorcising the spirit of war within her borders it will 
ensure that that spirit smoulders till suddenly at some unexpected 
opportunity it blazes into devastating flame. Alternatively they 
can, as Mr. Dean Acheson and other Western statesmen have 
put it, work methodically, without haste, but without rest, for the 
integration of Germany in Western Europe. If there is hope in 
that course there is undeniably danger. The spirit of an aggressive 
nationalism is not dead in Germany; the recrudescence of an 
undisguisedly Nazi Press is proof enough of that. If it is not 
controlled there is a possibility that it may dominate the political 
scene as Hitler’s National Socialists did in 1933. A Germany 
permitted, and even helped, to get on her feet again may become 
a Germany self-confident enough to turn for a third time on the 
nations she has already twice attacked. All that is possible. But 
as events are shaping, all the probabilities are against it. Germany. 
let it be conceded, is not yet democratic at heart. Submission to 
authority is in the average German’s nature. But so at one time 
jit was in the average Englishman’s. Political thought is no more 
static than political institutions. And sometimes the institutions 
may influence the thought. Western Germany is at present living 
under a democratic system. The elections for the Parliament at 
Bonn were by free, universal and secret ballot ; they were con- 
ducted in perfect order; and a surprisingly large number of 
electors voted. The Parliament itself, thus constituted, has made 
a good beginning. It has found in Dr. Adenauer a Chancellor 
peculiarly well endowed with the qualities most necessary at this 
juncture ; the Chamber is working, if not on a strictly two-party 
basis, at any rate untrammelled by the mass of splinter parties 
which cumbered the Weimar Parliaments after the first war, and 
with a strong and compact opposition under an able, if too bitter, 
leader. The promise, all things taken into account, is good. 

But to assume that the West German Parliamentary system, or 
Dr. Adenauer’s present administration, has attained stability 
would be altogether premature. Both are under trial. If the 
latter fails the result will be unfortunate ; if the former, disastrous. 
The Western Allies can never dismiss that consideration from 
their minds. If they want Dr. Adenauer to remain in office—and 
it would be folly if they did not—they must help to keep him 
where he is. And to that end they must take some risks. 
Concessions can be made to a democratic Germany that cannot 
safely be made to a nationalist Germany. Yet there is no guarantee 
that the one will not evolve into the other, or be violently over- 
thrown by the other. The only thing certain is that if Dr. 
Adenauer cannot secure the fulfilment of what the Germans regard 
as their reasonable aspirations he will be displaced by someone 
much less moderate in his policy and much more violent in his 
methods. That is the situation the Allied Ministers have had 
to face, and there is every indication that they did face it at their 
recent Paris meeting. There cannot be, and is not. anything like 
flat dictation. The phase of negotiation and discussion with 
Germany has been opened, and the Ministers were without doubt 
well advised to keep their conclusions secret for the moment, 
empowering the High Commissioners to convey them to Dr. 
Adenauer and ascertain how far, if the Allies go some distance to 
meet him, he is prepared to go to meet the Allies. For there can 
be no question of merely unilateral concessions. If, for example, 


Germany protests, as she has been doing vigorously for months, 
at the dismantling which the Allies conceive necessary ag q 
measure of security. then she must propose other measures gf 
security to replace it. That, it is known, Dr. Adenauer has done 
He has definite ideas, and transmitted them to Paris last week, of 
what Germany’s own contribution to demilitarisation should be 
Those ideas will no doubt be carefully considered and further 
discussed between the Chancellor and the High Commissioners, 
Meanwhile what is more important is the series of questions the 
High Commissioners have been empowered to discuss with Dr 
Adenauer, among them the representation of Germany on 
number of international organisations ; a review of the outstanding 
dismantling decisions: Germany's right to a larger and beter 
merchant-fleet ; ways. not yet to end the forma! state of war, 
but to mitigate the effects of its continuance. 

With such evidences of good will to announce. Dr. Adenauer 
did not face the Bundestag on Tuesday empty-handed. He had. 
indeed, amply sufficient in his hands to see him through. And 
he could not do without that. His composite Ministry contains 
representatives of parties nationalist enough t& demand more for 
Germany than she is likely to get at present. and Dr, Schumacher, 
who appears to gain more in stridency than in responsibility. both 
made Dr. Adenauer’s refusal to stage a Parliamentary debate 
before his meeting with the High Commissioners the basis for 
a violent attack, and did the same on Tuesday after the meeting. 
The Chancellor is still in a delicate position. Skilful diplo- 
macy both on his part and on the Allies’ is needed. He 
will be urged by his Right Wing supporters to ask from the 
Allies more than he can hope to get. and failure to get it would 
jeopardise his personal position. That is true above all of dis- 
mantling. If present plans were not revised the process would 
continue for something like a year, providing fuel. throughout the 
formative period of the West German Parliament, for every 
nationalist agitator against that Parliament’s democratic methods 
and still more against the Western Allied Powers. It is in the 
interest of Dr. Adenauer. Mr. Bevin, Mr. Dean Acheson and M. 
Schuman alike that a way out of the impasse should be found. It 
clearly can be. The proposals Dr. Adenauer is understood to have 
put forward—full German membership of the Ruhr Authority and 
the Military Security Board, foreign participation in those heavy 
industries essential to rearmament, still more to any definite 
warlike preparation—may be acceptable or not as they stand. But 
they clearly form a basis for discussion. Further German desires, 
for a withdrawal of the ban on civil aviation, for the immediate 
termination of the state of war, may be more difficult to concede. If 
Dr. Adenauer is impelled to put his demands high for reasons of 
internal politics, the same considerations impose on M. Schuman 
a degree of caution which his British and American colleagues 
may think excessive. But there is no ground for thinking that the 
German Chancellor has occupied any position from which he 
cannot withdraw, or M. Schuman any from which he cannot 
advance. Both are reasonable men and both are genuinely anxious 
for a Franco-German understanding. 

These are critical days. The attitude of the Western Allies 
towards Western Germany cannot be dissociated completely irom 
the attitude of Russia towards Eastern Germany. The Parliament 
at Bonn is a genuinely democratic assembly. The Parliament of 
Eastern Germany is a patent sham. But if Russia. presenting 
herself as the champion of the cause of German unity, were 1 
make ostentatious concessions, political or economic, in the east 
while Dr. Adenauer was pressing for concessions unsuccessfully m 
the west the cold war might take a very unpleasant course. That 
consideration is not, of course, decisive. German bargainers—not 
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necessarily the Chancellor himself—can be counted on to take 
full advantage of the chance of playing off a former énemy in 
the east against former enemies in the west. To that kind of 
manoeuvre the Allies must present an unyielding front. But 
the fact remains that the single policy that inspires hope and 
confidence is that indicated in the now familiar (but still slightly 
nebulous) phrase “the integration of Germany in Western 
furope.” To that policy Britain, the United States and France 
all stand committed, but there is room for considerable differences 
of opinion yet, both between the Allies and Germany and between 
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the Allies themselves, as to method and pace. Germany would 
naturally desire the maximum speed, but she would be extremely 
unwise to press for that. Progress must be gradual, though not 
necessarily as gradual as the most hesitant among the Allies might 
desire. Ultimately the fundamental fact must be faced that if 
Germany is to be contented she must be prosperous ; if she is 
prosperous she will be strong; if she is strong she may again 
become a menace. The risk must be accepted, and it should be. 
It is more likely ‘to prove the way of salvation than the way of 
disaster. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HESE Liberal and Conservative manoeuvrings are a little 

disturbing to anyone who feels that the country has had 

enough of the present Government, with all its virtues, 
and would be the better for a change. It is all very well for the 
Liberals to proclaim the virgin purity of their independence and the 
impossibility of their making any electoral arrangements with anyone 
else. They did that in 1945 and as a consequence now hold Io 
seats out of 640 in the House of Commons. That they will do 
better than this at the next election is pretty certain, but I doubt 
whether it will be much better if their general attitude towards the 
other parties is simply “a plague on both your houses.” The 
Liberals cannot really see the issue so nicely balanced as that. 
They must, if their Liberalism means anything, be opposed to the 
further deluge of nationalisation to which the Labour Party is com- 
mitted. They must set their faces against the kind of class-war 
which sections of the Labour Party seem bent on fomenting. They 
must view with apprehension the hold the trade unions seem likely 
to establish over the Labour Party. On the other hand they could 
accept, I should have thought, practically everything in the Con- 
servative Right Road for Britain. They can be as confident in Mr 
Fden’s foreign policy as in Mr. Bevin’s. If so, what follows ? 
There is a great deal in the demand of Col. Byers, the Liberal Chiet 
Whip, that in certain constituencies now held by Labour the Con- 
servatives (without anything in the nature of a general national 
pact) should stand aside for the Liberal if he seems to have the 
better chance of winning. Burt that plainly is not enough. It is 
hard to see how some kind of general understanding can be avoided. 
Conservatives can hardly be expected to stand aside for Liberals 
anywhere unless there is some ground for being satisfied that such 
Liberals as are elected will in the main work with the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons. But would they, in spite of the strong 
strain of Liberalism in the Conservative Party today ? 

* . * . 


“TI have great respect for Dr. Garbett as a High Church dig- 
nitary,” said Mr. Shinwell on Saturday, as prelude to a pontifical 
castigation of His Grace for venturing some observations on the 
economic state of the country. I have great respect, genuine 
respect, for Mr. Shinwell as Minister of War or anything else, but 
platform freedom—or licence—really does carry him away. He 
objects to the Archbishop making any pronouncements on economics 
or political policy. Why? A barrister, a doctor, an engineer, a 
trade unionist, a manufacturer, may without question discuss either 
of these topics. If not, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be silenced. Is a man of the singularly wide and lengthy 
experience, and unquestioned intellectual capacity, of Dr. Garbett 
to have no opinion on such things, or, having one, to refrain 
scrupulously from disclosing it? If he thinks the country is in a 


bad way he thinks what several of His Majesty’s Ministers have 
said with some emphasis (though they achieve an agreeable variety 
by mingling anodyne assurances with their warnings). If he thinks 
things are worse than most people realise and that a more general 
Tealisation of that is desirable is it not his duty to say so? But, 
of course, between the people who criticise the Church for being 
aloof from the world and the people who criticise it for meddling with 
public affairs, the Church is never right. Ir never has been, in some 
peop view. That is its predestined fate 


I do not often read the Daily Mirror ; it is rather above my head. 
But picking up a copy somewhere one day this week I noticed an 
interesting little paragraph to the effect that the editors of the four 
daily papers in Lausanne had agreed to stop sending reporters to 
news conferences, which produced little news, but a great deal of 
self-advertisement or advance publicity for something or the other. 
I wholeheartedly applaud their decision. There is no doubt that 
“Press Conferences” in this country are being exploited to death. 
Now and then, of course, it is a good thing for an important Minister 
to talk frankly to the Press, either off the record or for publication, 
but two-thirds of the Press Conferences I hear of are given by 
persons who are neither Ministers nor important. Where I see an 
announcement that Mr. Nobody, M.P., will hold a Press Conference 
next Tuesday on his return from a political investigation in Sark 
I marvel that any journalists waste their time in attending. Perhaps 
they don’t. The matter, of course, is in the hands of the News 
Editors. They might with advantage be much more severely 
selective. But, no doubt, there is just the chance that Mr. Nobody 
might say something worth reporting—and what if the Daily Groan 
got it and the Datly Moan missed it ? 

* * * * 

Someone suggests that I ought to display penitence for quoting 
in this column Church statistics from recognised reference books 
without taking personal responsibility for them. Not the least bit 
in the world. I am unfortunately too much occupied to go round 
counting heads myself. However, I am very glad to add to what 1 
did quote some statistics regarding the Church of Scotland (which 
is, of course, the Established Church in that country; the King is 
an Anglican in England, but a Presbyterian in Scotland) kindly 
supplied me by the Moderator. In Scotland in 1947 the adult 
population was 3,488,000, the number of communicant mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland 1,256,167; the children born in 
Scotland numbered 113,147; of these 51,103 were baptised in the 
Church of Scotland. To get the full picture of the Protestant life 
of Scotland figures for the Episcopal Church, the Methodist, Con- 
gregationalists and a few other bodies are necessary. 

* * + om 

This story will involve me in a good many apologies, including 
one to someone rather near home. A car-owner was displaying the 
latest gadget, a set of three extra pushes on his dashboard. “When 
” he~said, “a loud-speaker in the rear calls out ‘I 
am turning right.’ “he other one says ‘I am turning left’.” 
“But what about the one in the middle ?” “Oh, that’s for when 
my wife is driving. It says ‘Guess which way I’m turning’.” The 
politician to whom I owe the story thinks it can come in useful on 
He has already given it a trial run. 

* * * * 


I press this one, 


election platforms. 


Though about to call a temporary truce to word-damning I cannot 
refrain from a final denunciation of one of the most horrible inven- 
tions of modern journalism, “teenagers.” It is bad enough with 
a hyphen after the teen, but even that is now being discarded. 
“Teen ” It is a suffix 
and nothing but a 
covers anyone from the 
between thirteen and nineteen there is little in common. 
condemned, blasted and banned. 


itself is fortunately not a recognised word. 
suffix. ‘Teenagers is almost meaningless, for 
age of thirteen to the age of nineteen, and 
Let it be 
JANUS. 


? 
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Tito and the Kremlin 


By FITZROY MACLEAN, M.P. 


“ UCH,” I wrote in a report which I sent to Mr. Churchill 
from German-occupied Yugoslavia in 1943, “ will depend 
on Tito, and whether he sees himself in his former rdle 

of Comintern agent or as the potential ruler of an independent 

Yugoslav State.” That, in a nutshell, was the problem which arose 

in acute form as soon as the war was over and Tito duly established 

in power. To what extent was he going to take his orders from 

Moscow ? What was to be the relationship of the new Communist 

Yugoslavia with the Soviet Union—the country of the revolution ? 

Tito’s background, of course, was that of a Moscow-trained 

Communist, a loyal servant of the Communist International. There 

could be no doubt about that. When he was made Secretary-General 

of the Yugoslav Communist Party in 1937, it was because he was 
regarded in Moscow as an absolutely reliable man. But human 
experience shapes human character. The impact of events on the 
individual—even the Communist individual—cannot altogether be left 
out of account. A great deal had happened to Tito since 1937. He 
had undergone the hazards and hardships of a savage, bitter war— 
a war fought against a foreign invader for the independence of his 
country. He had experienced the satisfaction of building up from 
nothing a formidable military and political machine, of which he 
was now the absolute master. He had enjoyed the triumph of 
ultimate victory. And, when it was all over, he could claim, unlike 
his Communist neighbours in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
that the Germans had been driven from his country, not by the 
Red Army, but by his own efforts and by those of his countrymen. 


Regarded in this light, it would have been surprising if he had 
emerged, at the end of those stirring and strenuous years, completely 
unchanged in stature and outlook, and as ready as ever to take his 
orders from a foreign master. And in fact the trouble between 
Moscow and Belgrade began as soon as Tito assumed power. To 
the outside world, Yugoslavia seemed at that time firmly enough 
fixed in the Soviet orbit. In public, the Yugoslavs lost no opportunity 
of demonstrating their solidarity with Russia, and the treaty which 
Tito signed when he visited Moscow in April, 1945 (and which 
Moscow recently denounced with such vehemence), seemed to set 
the seal on their union. But behind this smooth facade ominous 
cracks had already begun to appear in the basic structure of Soviet- 
Yugoslav friendship. 

Up to then the Partisans had had more dealings with the Western 
Allies than with the Russians. The Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States had led the way in recognising them as allies, 
and since the end of 1943 Anglo-American help had been on a 
substantial and ever-increasing scale, while the Russians, for their 
part, made no direct contribution until the concluding phase of 
the campaign, when the Red Army finally crossed the Yugoslav 
frontier and advanced on Belgrade. As devout Communists, the 
Partisans had hitherto regarded everything Russian with something 
approaching adoration. The reality was to fall short of their 
expectanions, 

In the first place there was trouble over the behaviour of the 
Red Army, and also over the attitude of the Yugoslavs towards their 
newly arrived Soviet mentors. Not long after contact had been 
established with the Russians, Djilas, one of the men closest to Tito, 
was reported to Moscow as having said that in certain respects the 
officers in Yugoslavia compared unfavourably with the 
Other reports reaching Moscow alleged that “ leading 
comrades” had used such terms as “ great-Power 
“economic imperialism” and even “degeneracy” in 
alluding to the Soviet Union. This was a far cry from the attitude 
of docile hero-worship that was expected of them. Nor were the 
complaints all on one side. The Yugoslavs, for their part, soon 
discovered that representatives of the Soviet Intelligence Service 
were seeking to turn them 
ygainst their own leaders by suggesting that these, including Tito 


himself, 


Soviet 

British. 
Yugoslav 
chauvinism,” 


corrupt Yugoslav Communists and 


were “inefficient and unreliable.” Relations between the 
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new Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union had got off to a bad Start 

Then in May, 1945, just as the war was coming to an end, Tito 
made a speech in which he said that the Yugoslavs “ wanted to be 
masters in their own house” and did not want “to get involved 
in any policy of spheres of interest.” Coming from the ruler of 
what was nominally a sovereign State, that might seem harmless 
enough. But not to the Russians. They reacted immediately and 
violently. “ Tell Comrade Tito,” the Soviet Government telegraphed 
to their Ambassador in Belgrade, “that if he should once again 
make such an attack on the Soviet Union we shall be forced to 
reply with open criticism in the Press and disavow him.” 


For the time being Tito accepted the rebuke, but differences 
continued to arise. The Russians objected to Tito’s plans for 
industrialisation, wishing to retain Yugoslavia as a granary and q 
source of raw materials, as part of the Soviet economic empire 
rather than an independent economic unit. They equally resented 
his pretensions to have some say in regard to the use and 
disposal of his own army, which they preferred to regard as part of 
the Red Army, to be used where and how they chose. Thev were 
irritated by the audacity of his secret police in daring to spy on Soviet 
citizens resident in Yugoslavia. They disapproved of his agricultural 
policy and distrusted his foreign policy. They even claimed that his 
conduct of Party affairs was “ undemocratic.” They objected, above 
all, to the “boundless ambition, arrogance and conceit” of the 
Yugoslav leaders, to their failure to “accept criticism in a Marxist 
manner.” 


In short, the Russians seem hopelessly to have misjudged the 
psychological effect of four years of savage, bitter and ultimately 
victorious war, not only on Tito, but on the Yugoslav people as a 
whole. As Tito himself has said, the Yugoslav brand of Com- 
munism had its origin in the hills and forests and was not imported 
ready-made from Moscow. After what they had been through, the 
Yugoslavs had come to believe in working things out for themselves, 
For them Marxism-Leninism was not an unalterable dogma, but 
something to be adapted to their own needs. 


There has been much speculation as to the cause of Tito’s breach 
with Moscow. But in reality it is not necessary to go beyond this 
Yugoslav belief in the possibility of working things out for oneself, 
this refusal to accept the line laid down by the Kremlin as dogma, 
The subject of the dispute was of secondary importance. What 
mattered was that there should be a dispute at all. The Soviet 
system is based first and foremost on authority, the supreme authority 
of the Kremlin. And Tito was challenging that authority. 
Matters finally came to a head over the question of the Soviet 
military and civilian experts in Yugoslavia. In March, 1948, the 
Soviet Government withdrew these on the grounds that they were 
“surrounded with hostility.” A prolonged and acrimonious corres- 
pondence ensued between the Central Committees of the Communist 
Parties of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, in the course of which 
both sides raked up and ventilated every conceivable grievance, past 
and present. Finally, in May, 1948, the dispute culminated in a 
summons to the Yugoslavs to appear before a special meeting of the 
Cominform, called to discuss “ the situation in the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party.” This was flatly rejected by Tito. 


A complete deadlock had been reached. The time for drastic 
action had arrived. At an extraordinary meeting of the Cominform 
held in Rumania in the second half of June, formal sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced on the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party in a communiqué which was published 
in Prague on June 28th. In this communiqué the Cominform called 
on “healthy elements” in the Yugoslav Party to bring their erring 
leaders to book. The gloves were off. To anyone familiar with 
their methods, it is inconceivable that having taken this fateful 
decision, the Russians should knowingly have left anything 1 
chance. That would not be like them. It may be that, misled by 
the reports of over-optimistic agents, they expected Tito to wither 
away at the first blast of their displeasure. If so, they were wrong 
For Tito, the life-long Communist, publicly to defy Moscow must 
have been a hard step to take. But he took it promptly. And, in 


the ensuing crisis, the great majority of his followers stood by him, 
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showing that their loyalty was to him and not to Moscow. 
Alternatively, it is possible that the Russians were relying on a 
gjace revolution designed to eliminate Tito and those round him 
and replace them by docile puppets. If so, their plan misfired. 
Certainly, the violent and mysterious end of General Jovanovic and 
his associates, Coming when it did, points to some kind of abortive 
coup. In any case, we can be quite sure that the actual outcome 
came as a disagreeable surprise to the Russians. 

For a year and a half the Russians have been doing everything 
in their power to retrieve their initial blunder. But so far without 
success. Soviet political pressure has only served to strengthen 
Tito’s internal position. Economic pressure has simply caused 
him to increase his trade with the West. Assassination, if it has been 
attempted, has failed. Meanwhile, from the Soviet point of view, 
the need for a rapid solution is becoming ever greater. In the first 
place, the present attitude of Yugoslavia has seriously affected the 
Soviet strategical position in South Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
The northern part of the peninsula is no longer a solid Russian- 
controlled bloc. Pressure on Greece has been drastically diminished. 
Albania, a vital outpost, is isolated. At one blow, the Russians 
have lost an important source of raw materials and a potential 
jumping-off place for a further advance westwards. 

Secondly, what. has happened in one country can happen in 
another. By successfully defying the Kremlin, indeed by the mere 
fact of his survival, Tito is endangering the whole basis of Soviet 
power. So long as he remains alive and in authority, so long as he 
continues freely to expound his heretical theories of National Com- 
munism, there is an ever-increasing danger that other Communist 
leaders may seek to emulate him, that other subject races may seek 
to assert their indépendence. Already the signs of disaffection and 
unrest in Eastern Europe are beginning to multiply. 

Today the stage is set for the final phase of the conflict. If the 
Russians cannot rid themselves of Tito by any other means—if 
political pressure fails, if economic pressure fails, if no one can be 
found to assassinate him—their only means of eliminating him will 
be by direct military intervention of one kind or another. And there 
can be little doubt that at the present time the pundits of the Kremlin 
are weighing up in their minds the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a course. What decision they will reach remains to be seen. 
But there can be no doubt that in their deliberations one considera- 
tion will outweigh all others, namely, the attitude in this matter of 
the Western Powers. 

If the Russians believe that a Soviet attack on Yugoslavia will lead 
to a general conflagration, they will stay their hand. For at the 
present time they do not want war with the West, and, rather than 
risk one, they will continue to tolerate the, to them, intolerable 
situation in Yugoslavia. But, if they estimate that, in the event 
of such an attack, the Western Powers will simply stand by and 
hold the ring, while Yugoslavia is battered into submission, then 
nothing will distract them from their purpose, 


. 5 . 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
Heard on the Wireless 
Heart on his sleeve, yes; the egoistic hurt dissolv ed 

In pity for the world’s sorrow, 
The avid desire of the small hours 
Decked in the flame of morning sacrifice, 
The romantic agony turned to triumph 
In a valedictory peal of trumpets 
All this echoes too bravely in the hollow dusk 
Of a dying world. 


Yet the heart knows its habitation. 

Votaries of death, 

We are borne by phantom tides of fatth 

Towards the remembered shore of life 

I listen in the room 

And the imprisoning seas divide, 

‘The landscape of life encompasses me 
Streets, the sky, people, a separate breath 


R. D. CHarques 
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It’s a Large World After All 


By D. W. BROGAN 


F course, in some ways it has grown smaller. I have done 

even more travelling (against my will) in the past twelve 

months than usual. I have seen similarities betwee 
Stockton (Calif.) and Eindhoven (Holland), between Berlin (Ger- 
many) and Oklahoma City (Okla.). It is now possible (I have 
learned) to fly from Philadelphia to San Francisco without having 
to leave your seat. But Berlin is still quite different from Oklahoma 
City and Philadelphia oh, so different from San Francisco ! 

But equally revealing that it’s not one world yet are cultural 
differences. I have just been re-reading with great pleasure Sinister 
Street and learning from Mr. Mackenzie’s introduction that Edmund 
Gosse compared it to Du Cété de chez Swann when both books were 
new. By the time I got round to reading them, their differences 
were so striking that the plausibility of Gosse’s judgement was hard 
to see. Yet there is a lot in common. The reminiscences of child- 
hood, the relationship of Michael to his mother and to the mysterious 
off-stage figure, Lord Saxby, these do recall the plot (if you can call 
it that) of Swann. But the differences ! How different the Gilberte 
Swann from Michael Fane’s young ladies ! How different Robert 
de Saint-Loup from the Honourable Mr. Lonsdale !_ But, above all, 
there is the gap in Proust, the jumping over his school days. This 
is at first sight the more odd in that St. Paul’s (or St. James’s) is as 
like the Lycée Condorcet as a great English school can be. But 
whereas Mr, Mackenzie wants to tell us about St. Paul’s, Proust 
doesn’t want to tell us about Condorcet, though it played a great 
part in his formation. And, on reflection, are there any French school 
stories ? Le Grand Meaulnes is not a school story strictly speaking ; 
the Lycée of Nantes in Barrés is nearer Eton, St. Paul’s, Repton and 
the other schools from which our young men of letters still emerge 
on the world, but it isn’t very near. I am told that the author of 
Clochemerle has written a “ powerful” attack on a French Catholic 
boarding school, but being one of the few people bored by Cloche- 
merle I haven’t read it. No, for the French boy lycée or collége 
seems to be a prison-house which he has no desire to revisit, except, 
oddly enough, to remark how much he has owed, intellectually, to 
his masters. And as it is with boys’ schools, so with books for boys 
of all ages. 

There is a deep truth in the French saying: “Le bon pére de 
famille est capable de tout” ; and it was in looking after the literary 
education of my sons that I found myself buying and re-reading 
Rider Haggard ; and it was while watching them busy in a French 
village shop that my eye fell on L’Atlantide of M. Pierre Benoit 
It was odd that I had never read this famous work. (My copy bears 
the imposing figures, “603e mille.”) But there it was; so I re- 
read She and read L’Atlantide within a week or two of each other. 
The result was to cast some light on differences between English 
and French ways of writing adventure stories—and on the national 
tastes and temperament. For the plots of She and L’Atlantide are 
more or less alike, the mysterious Queen of the isolated, undiscovered 
kingdom, one in the Sahara, the other in the neighbourhood of 
Abyssinia (and later in Central Asia). 

But the differences! Rider Haggard had very real narrative gifts 
(They are more visible in such a straightforward story as King 
Solomon’s Mines than in the more ambitious chronicles of Ayesha.) 
But he had only the crudest notions of how to give an air of 
verisimilitude to a not very plausible narrative, and the necessity 
of earning a clean bill of health from the vigilant censors of sixty 
years ago cramped his style. From one point of view his hero, 
Leo Vincey, is a most admirable man, for he behaved to She with 
a respectful decorum that may have irritated her. Of course, we- 
have only the narrator’s word for it, and he was a Cambridge don 
and (to quote the equally erudite M. Le Mesge in L’Atlantide) 
“/’état universitaire qualifie peu pour discourir des choses de la 
passion.” But I believe Mr. Holly; his pupil, Mr. Vincey, was a 
credit to him and Cambridge, not forcing his attentions on She and 
displaying a sound C. of E. dislike for semi-idolatrous ritual. “ How 


different from us,” might the victims of Antinéa have remarked. 
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For that formidable female, exercising the droit de seigneur in 
reverse, would not have put up with such behaviour and, in the 
case of M. Morhange, did not. 

But equally revealing is the level of plausibility aimed at. M. 
Benoit is a master of ingenious and learned guying of pedantry— 
an art very well worth cultivating as Mr. Osbert Lancaster has shown 
so. often. The bibliography, with its ingenious references to real 
books, real explorations, to Boissier, to Joffre (it was before the days 
of Stenning and Norris); the happy choice of Roger Ducos as the 
patron of the learned society of Dax ; all these are refinements not 
unexpected in a normalien, but quite beyond Rider Haggard, even 
when helped by the genuine crudition of Andrew Lang. But there 
are one or two weaknesses to make us tealise (tolerantly) the defects 
in the documents put at M. Benoit’s disposal. There is the reference 
to Sir Reginald Russell’s expedition from Khartoum in 1896 when, 
as we all now know, the only Englishman to move freely in this 
neighbourhood in the last years of the Khalifa’s rule was Holmes. 
No, She is a very English and L’Atlantide only too obviously a 
French book of adventure in which Englishmen are out of place. 

These national variations can easily be seen in such ferms of 
international collaboration as English versions of American shows. 
I have, in the past year, seen Oklahoma and Annie Get Your Gun 
both in New York and London. Few things could be more 
American than Oklahoma and, although Annie owes something to 
the traditions of that odd international art form, the musical comedy, 
it is very American, too, even when compared with equally famous 
American examples of the genre like the masterpieces of Mr. Cole 
Porter. The theme, the energy, the local allusions, the musical and 
verbal idiom, all are American and all endure transportation across 
the Atlantic very well. Securus judicat orbis terrarum, indeed, 
as might have been quoted after the blindingly brilliant first nights 
of both shows in London. And yet and yet, the transportation is 
not quite complete. 

Partly, of course, this is due to the audience. I don’t think that 
a London audience is quite as quick on the verbal uptake as a New 
York audience, and some points get missed for that reason. But 
there is more to it than that. Why should a London audience see 
anything intrinsically comic in the assertion that “everything is 
up to date in Kansas City” ? Well, there are reasons, but it would 
take too long to tell English readers what American spectators feel 
without being told. Unless you have made a ferry journey in New 
York harbour some of the jokes (musical and other) in the last act 
of Annie may puzzle a little. That can’t be helped. I have seen 
some of the points, minor points, of The Winslow Boy and of 
Jolanthe go unmarked in American theatres for the same reason. 

But there is another difference. The London casts seemed to me 
as skilled as the New York casts and, in Oklahoma, less stale. But 
stars apart, they were English dancers. I am not skilled in the 
various schools of female precision dancing (or unprecise female 
dancing either), but the Tiller girls and their sisters were dollar, 
franc, mark earners long before Sadler’s Wells ballet existed. It 
is not skill that is in question ; it is appearance. The English dancing 
girls look like English girls ; it is hard to believe in them parading 
the streets of Saint Paul, or as expressing in movement the sentiment 
that everything’s going their way. They are not ex-majorettes from 
the University of Minnetonka or Power models, but heiresses of 
the old tradition of pantomime and of the older ballet style of the 
Jate Empire. 

And, of course, an English audience misses the serious appeal of 
both shows to the present American nostalgia for a simpler, safer, 
less harassing past, when the United States as well as Oklahoma 
was young, when Sitting Bull had been transformed from a menace 
into a diversion, and when Annie could naively come to Europe 
and pick up trophies simply by shooting in front of all the numerous 
crowned heads. Both shows lament lost innocence, and, for that 
reason, the enchanting Miss Dolores Gray in London is a better 
Annie than Miss Ethel! Merman was in New York. For Annie has 
to be simple, naive, devoted to the egregious Butler, an innocent 
abroad. Miss Gray is all that, while Miss Merman! Well, her art 
has no more devoted admirer than I am. “ Another Old Fashioned ” 
gs sung by her is as perfect, in its own way, as Lieder sung by 
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Elena Gerhardt. But Annie has to be a sweet and simple backwoods 
maiden and Miss Merman is strictly a tough baby if ever there 
was one, familiar perhaps with such trees as grow in Brook} 
but not in the least plausible as a sylvan denizen of the Li'l Abner 
country, and quite capable of getting a man with a gun if she thought 
fit. And Brooklyn with Miss Merman and the Ozarks transferred 
to Ohio with Miss Gray are not only unlike each other, but even 
more unlike the England of Queen Victoria, who (unless my mem 
fails me) was ready to take an interest in Buffalo Bill and all the other 
odd persons who, but for the two Georges (III and Washington) 
might have been her subjects. 


In the Ruins 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HE maze of little streets threading through the wilderness, 

the broken walls, the great pits with their dense forests of 

bracken and bramble, golden ragwort and coltsfoot, fennel 
and foxglove and vetch, all the wild rambling shrubs that spring 
from ruin, the vaults and cellars and deep caves, the wrecked guild 
halls that belonged to saddlers, goldsmiths, merchant tailors, haber- 
dashers, wax-chandlers, barbers, brewers, coopers and coachmakers, 
all the ancient City fraternities, the broken office stairways that spiral 
steeply past empty doorways and rubbled closets into the sky, empty 
shells of churches with their towers still strangely spiring above the 
wilderness, their yawning window arches where green boughs push 
in, their broken pavement floors, the ghosts of taverns where 
merchants and clerks once drank—all this scarred and haunted green 
and stone and brambled wilderness lying under the August sun, 
a-hum with insects and a-stir with secret, darting, burrowing life, 
receives us into into dwellings with a wrecked, indifferent calm. Here, 
its cliffs and chasms and caves seem to say, is your home ; here you 
belong ; you cannot get away, you do not wish to get away, for this 
is the maquis that lies about the margins of the wrecked world, and 
here your feet are set ; here is the irremediable barbarism that comes 
up from the depth of the earth. “ Where are the roots that clutch, 
what branches grow, out of this’ stony rubbish ? Son of man, you 
cannot say or guess... .” But you can say, you can guess, that 
it is you yourself, your own roots, that clutch the stony rubbish, 
the branches of your own being that grow from it. 

Climb up one of the steep, winding flights of stone stairs, that 
have survived their wrecked buildings ; they wind past lavatories 
choked with rubble and scrawled with squalid comment, past fire- 
places patterned in green and yellow tiles, past broken doors lying 
on littered floors. At the top there is no roof bur the sky ; pigeons 
whirr about and the wind blows; you look down on a wilderness 
of wrecked streets, cellars and caves, the foundations of a vanished 
merchants’ city, grown over by green and golden fennel, purple 
loosestrife, thistle, bramble and pink rosebay. From the stairs you 
step across space on to a lead terrace, from which you can peer down 
through a great round gap that once held an east window into the 
bare nave of an altarless church ; in the windows torn rags of painted 
glass swing muttering and teetering in the wind. Above the clustered 
columns that still stand, angels’ heads serenely gaze at emptiness. 
To the walls a few niches cling, where monuments of long-dead 
parishioners once were; grass and marigolds grow over them in 
tufts. In the belfry-tower eight great bronze bells lie broken on the 
floor, among torn pages of hymn-books. Outside the barred church 
porch, a notice says “ Divine Service. 
Open daily for Private Prayer, Rest and Meditation.” But to enter 
the church you must climb in at a window where green alder boughs 
thrust through. Next the church is a wrecked café, gaping tipsily 
on the street, saying, “Snacks and Light Refreshments. Large 
Dining Room downstairs.” 

Make your way about the ruined, jungled waste, walking along 
broken fragments of wall, diving into the cellars and caves of the 
underground city, where opulent merchants once stored their wine, 
where gaily tiled rooms open into one another beneath great caves 
of overhanging earth, where deep ditches run, yellow with col(stoot 
and choked with thistles, through one-time halls of commerce, and 
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golden ragwort waves its banners over the ruins of defeated business- 
men. You may creep into Barbers’ Hall, and burrow among the 
bracken of Inigo Jones’s court room, to find there, not its ancient 
treasures, the gilt cup with bells, the silver cup with acorns dangling, 
the plaster fruit and flowers, but rats scuttering about a nest in the 
weeds where a hen has laid two shell eggs. 

The innocent cunning of merchants bumbles about us in the acrid 
sweetness of the warm and sleepy afternoon; the crickets in the 
bramble copse, that sprawls where five centuries ago stood Neville’s 
Inn, chirp like the ghosts of a chatter of burnt typewriters. What 
careful, crafty affairs did the merchants transact in these guild halls, 
in the warehouse whose wrecked foundations crumble on the corner 
of the tiny jungle path that was Monkwell Street, in the tottering 
shells of office blocks 2? Did they pledge one another in wine at the 
Coopers’ Arms, which only a board now marks ? Did they drink 
from dairymaids’ pails in Milk Street (“so called of milk sold there,” 
says Stow), court in Love Lane (“so called of wantons”’), bargain 
with silversmiths in Silver Street, swindle the aristocrats who dwelt 
in Noble Street, that alley twisting through a wilderness of weeds ? 
What orgies, what cheepings, what market-shaking deals have been 
conducted in these jungled caves, behind these broken, gaping, 
painted doors ? What gems, what wines, what barley and what oil 
were stored in these labyrinthine cellar mazes, where now rats and 
rabbits leap ? Cellars on foundations so deep dug that two great 
fires and more, storming over them, shave yet left their bases set. 

Still the ghosts of that centuries-old merchant-cunning creep and 
whisper among weeds and broken stones, flit like bats about gaping 
rooms. The ghosts of an ancient probity, mercantile and proud and 
tough, that live side by side with cunning in the stone habitations, 
have deserted and fled without trace, leaving their broken dwellings 
to the crafty shades. Poor merchants, where are they all now ? 
Blown sky high, many have seeded themselves again elsewhere ; 
others have vanished, destroyed utterly, and commerce knows them 
no more; the pavements they so lately, so venally, trod, ramble 
oblivious through deserts, among craters where the nightshade and 
the chickweed sprawl. Their merchant integrity drifts dissolved 
and scattered on the seeding winds, their quaint honour turns to 
dust, and to ashes all their lust. The lion and the lizard keep the 
courts where merchants gloried and drank deep ; the wild ass stamps, 
the wild cats scream, and the new traders, the pirates, the black 
marketeers, the thieving bands, roam and lurk. Commerce, begun 
in peddling and piracy, slinks down into peddling and piracy again, 
slinks guiltily among the shades. 

The moon rises, blanching the dusk craters, the wild lanes. Night 
lies on the deep chasms, the broken walls, the hidden creatures 
scuttering in jungle grass. Strange it is and frightening, the lost 
waste maquis, the cratered landscape of*the moon. Yet it has 
familiarity, as of a place long known; it has the clear dark logic of 
a dream ; it makes a lunatic sense; it is a country that one’s soul 
knows. In the faint beginnings of dawn, you may see beyond the 
cold grey tumbled waste the great dome riding, pale curve of grey 
against a dove-breast sky. Mighty symbol dominating ruin ; formid- 
able, insoluble riddle ; stronghold, refuge or menace; or mirage 
and gigantic hoax ? 

Later, autumn lies sodden with its drifting mists on the broken 
city, where michaelmas daisies crowd in milky ways among the 
withered weeds of summer. Excavators are at work, uncovering 
foundations and bastions, seeking lost centuries, seeking Londinium, 
seeking Rome. Soon derricks and cranes will appear, sites be cleared 
ior rebuilding, spiralling stairways and tottering piles be laid low, 
hollow shells of churches taken down or built up. The fireweed, the 
pink rosebay, that has seeded’ itself in the burnt soil to flow and 
blossom where bombs burst, will take fright at the building and 
drift back on ihe winds to the open country whence it came. The 
redstarts and the wheatears, the woodpeckers and the hooting owls, 
this wilderness making off for woods and fields 
garden plots will flourish, gay with vegetables and flowers, 
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from their spades and measuring rods, slip darkly away from them, 
seeking the primaeval chaos and old night which was before 
Londinium was, which will be when cities are ghosts haunting tha 
ancestral dreams of memory. 

The questionable chaos of broken courts ard lanes lies sprawied 
under the November mist, and the shells of churches gape like I: st 
myths, and the jungle presses in on them, seeking to cover them up. 


Sporting Manners 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
HE other afternoon, Bob Hesford, of Huddersfield, received 


one of the most prolonged ovations ever given to a goal- 

keeper. The odds against saving a penalty are probably 
about 10 to 1. Against a dead-ball kicker with the skill of Man- 
chester United’s Mitten, they must be much longer. Yet Hesford 
saved Mitten’s shot. Unhappily, one of Huddersfield’s backs had 
moved into the penalty area prematurely. So the referee ordered 
the kick to be taken again—and bless me if Hesford did not maka 
another save. The odds against doing that must be in the hundreds ; 
and the 40,000 crowd at Old Trafford went on cheering for Minutes 

But it was only after the game that I discovered why some of 
the crowd, at least, were so enthusiastic. I had said: “ Well, that 
was nice work!” “Yes,” said my neighbour, “ you won’: often 
see the like of it. Hesford’s a real gentleman.” It seemed that 
before the kick was taken Hesford had carefully cleaned the muddy 
ball on his jersey and himself placed it on the penalty sport for 
Mitten. This little courtesy, so rare on professional soccer grounds, 
had warmed the hearts of the Manchester crowd almost as much as 
the astonishing feat that followed it. 

There are, of course, some soccer players who are just bad 
tempered. If they are penalised they will kick the ball away 
petulantly and leave their opponents to fetch it. Any schoolmaster, 
and some referees, can deal easily with them. Bur it is true that 
even the majority of pleasantly tempered players do not think that 
courtesy should come into soccer. If they dribble a ball out of play, 
they do not fetch it back. Let the other side do that. If a wing 
half is about to throw in from touch and is told that it is his 
opponent’s ball, he does not hand the ball over. He throws it on 
the ground, preferably well out of reach. To most players that 
is not rude. It is just common sense. By throwing the ball our of 
reach, by leaving an opponent to retrieve a ball, a player give 
himself and his team time to get into position. If he handed the 
ball over courteously on the touchline, his team might be a man short 
since his opponent would certainly not repay 
he had got back into play. This practical 
: so prevalent that, when I mentioned 


for vital seconds, 


courtesy by waiting until 
attitude to the game is in fact 
Bob Hesford’s courtesy to another player, he said: “Courtesy my 
foot ! Bob knows it’s easier to stop a clean ball than a muddy one.” 

I personally have never been able to make up my mind about 
courtesy, or about the somewhat wider question of “ being sporting ” 
in games. In mid-week, sitting at home, I like to think that all 
Huddersfield players behave like perfect gentlemen on the field. 
But if, on the following Saturday, one of them gave a goal away by 
being “gentlemanly,” I should be very angry. When a team ‘3 
winning by the odd goal, and there are only a few minutes to go, it 
is, I am sure, most unsporting for their players continually to kick 
the ball out of play. Yet if one of my team in such circumstances 
sportingly opened the game and thereby let an opponent equalise, 
he would hear about it from me at once. I still remember a match 
between Leicester and the Harlequins some twenty-five years ago. 
Leicester were leading 3-0 with less than a minute to play when 
H. L. V. Day, the Leicester outside, received the ball. Day was a 
He could have put the ball out of the ground any time 

Instead he passed—and his pass was intercepted by 
thing we knew, Gibbs and ball we 
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referee blew for time. It was gentlemanly and sporting of Day to 
open the game instead of playing safe. But, I thought, and szll 
think. that it was foolish as well 
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Again, I have read of a match in which a Corinthian back gave 
away a penalty by stopping an otherwise certain goa) with his hand. 
Thereat the Corinthian captain ordered his goalkeeper to stand 
aside while the kick was taken so that his team should not have 
even the chance of profiting by a deliberate breach of the rules. 
] think that captain’s action was magnificent. But if at a critical 
moment some Huddersfield captain had done the same, I do not 
think I should have been pleased. Still again, a few weeks ago, I 
saw a player throw his hands to his face. The game was stopped, 
and, after the trainer had sponged the player, the referee gave a 
free kick to that player’s side—thinking that he had been kicked 
in the face. I saw what the referee could not see, that the player 
himself had miskicked and had spattered mud into his own eye. 
Instinctively I said, “I wish that man would tell the referee what 
really happened.” Then I realised that that would mean dropping 
the ball dangerously near the Huddersfield goal, and my conscience 
soared qualmlessly above scruple. 

My attitude, clearly, is not edifying. But whose attitude is? 
The conventions about what is sporting and what is not have always, 
10 me, seemed arbitrary and illogical. Among bad billiard-players 
like myself it is considered most unsporting to pot your Opponent, 
even when you have not sufficient skill to put both the other two 
balls in baulk. Somehow potting the white is supposed to put your 
opponent at an unfair disadvantage. Yet in snooker it is part of the 
game to “snooker” your opponent. If you so play that he cannot 
get a clear shot at the object ball you put him at a grave disadvantage. 
But no one suggests that that disadvantage is unfair. Somewhere 
in between potting the white and laying a snooker is the stymie in 
golf. Is that unsporting or unfair? Many sporting players say 
“ No,” but there was that poor girl a month or two back who finished 
a winning championship round in tears because, by pure chance, 
she had laid her opponent three stymies. She seemed to think that 
no one would speak to her again. 

And on the question of closing the game when you've got a win- 
ning lead—most of us would say that a team which did that in the 
first five minutes was unsporting. Yet some of us, at least, would 
say that it was common sense and by no means unsporting to do it in 
the last five minutes. If we say that, at what point of time does 
what is unsporting become sporting ? 

Again, everyone would agree that it would be unsporting to shout 
at a batsman just as he was about to play the ball. Yet the great 
W. G., before bowling, is said to have induced obstinate batsmen to 
Jook at imaginary objects in a blazing sky and so blind themselves 
before he bowled. For that we don’t say: “W. G. was 
obviously an unsporting cad.” We say instead, with affectionate 
admiration in our tone, that the old man was a bit of a card. 


just 


Then there was George Macaulay of Yorkshire and England, who 
generally known as a “hostile” bowler. He never let up, 
never gave anything away, whatever the state of the game. Opening 
batsmen with the game to win, tail-enders with the game lost past 
hope, all received the same vicious, stinging attack from George. 
He would follow the ball down the pitch, and once, in a Test Match, 
off his own bowling, ran a man out. Almost as demoralising to the 
batsmen as the sting of the ball off the pitch was the look of utter 
hatred on George’s face. You felt that if you didn’t get away from 
that wicket at once, George would prod you into the pavilion with 

red-hot pitchfork. Some people objected to this. They did not 
mind the bowling, but they did mind the glares. For my part, it 
would be no comfort to me if a fast bowler, before letting fly at my 
head, smiled sweetly and asked after my elderly aunt. Give me 
glares and slow bowling any time. Yet George did once play a 
trick which I thought unsporting. Learie Constantine on his first 
tour of England made his way nervously to the wicket for his open- 
against Yorkshire. George Macaulay met him half- 
“ Cheer up, lad,” he said to Learie. “Ill give you an easy one 
for a Thereat he promptly bowled a sizzler which Learie 
stopped only by a miracle. 

I cal] that unsporting, though I pass the glares. But I 
place no border between the two. It is quite legitimate for a boxe 
to feint with his left and hit with his right. It is unsporting for 
rick his opponent into dropping his guard by feigning injury 
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and then bashing his face. But where does the Marquis of Queens. 
berry place the dividing line between feint and trick ? 

If someone will tell me that I'll try to apply the line to my own 
spectating morals. But in the meantime, I’m afraid, I shall continye 
to demand absolute and pure sportsmanship from all teams and 
players in whom I have no partisan interest. But I shal] expect 
Yorkshire and Huddersfield to look on absolute and pure sports. 
manship as a luxury to be enjoyed only when they can afford it, ie 
when they are winning by 200 runs or three clear goals. c 


The Small Ghosts 


N the crest of the ridge I switched off the engine and let 
the car coast down the hil] which sloped, genily at firs, 
towards the still distant sea. The country road wound 

between low stone walls, and although now I could remember every 
twist of it something was different, something was wrong... . But 
of course! The time of year was wrong. It was only in the winter 
that the school, like a small, badly defeated army, used to trail up 
this road on Sunday afternoons, their chilblained fingers thrust deep 
into their pockets, their sulky faces puckered by the upland winds, 
Today was a day in August, cloudless and blazing hot. 

The road began to drop more steeply and the little grey village 
came in sight. Apart from an annexe of council cottages, it didn’t 
seem to have changed at al]. I turned the car into the entrance of 
Spyway Lane and got out. The school was on the other side of the 
road. 

I knew that it was no longer a school—hadn’t, indeed, been one 
for vears—and I was surprised to hear school-like noises coming 
from the playing field. I went through the gates. The field itself 
(shrunk to about a third of its remembered size) was deserted and 
rank with weeds, but on the roller-skating rink in front of the school 
buildings a number of young people and a few adults were sun- 
bathing and playing a rudimentary form of tennis. An outbuilding 
where they used to teach us carpentry had become a garage. “The 
Man who lends the Tools is OUT” was chalked up on the door 
A cheerful young mechanic wearing an Air Force tie explained that 
the school was temporarily accommodating a youth club from the 
East End on their summer holiday. “ They're some sort of religious 
sect,” he added vaguely. 

Unnecessarily, almost effusively (for the fact had so much personal 
significance for me that I could hardly believe that it was not of 
general interest), I volunteered the information that I had been at 


school there thirty years°ago. “Is that so?” said the mechanic 
politely. “ Feels funny coming back, I dare say ?” It did. Perhaps 
if the school had still been a school, with real boys and real 


masters Moving about in the sunlight, and books in the lockers 
and boots in the boot-hole and notices on the notice-board, it would 
all have seemed ‘ess strange. As it was, there were no agents of 
continuity, nothing to bridge the gap of half a life-time between the 
child who once stood here and the man who stood here now. One 
remembered long-forgotten things with an astonishing clarity, but 
they were somehow out of perspective, for they retained almost all 
their original importance. The house was a shell, the grounds a 
wilderness, but the small ghosts (especially one’s own) were alto- 
gether too real, or perhaps I mean too contemporary with themselves. 
Little boys are fairly ridiculous creatures, and if there had been any 
about, doing the same sort of things as one so vividly remembered 
doing, the ghosts of thirty years ago would have dwindled to their 
proper size. As it was, the hopes and fears that came to life agasm, 
the achievements and the plots and the escapes, bulked far too large. 
Much as one enjoyed meeting them, one could not patronise these 
ghosts, patting them on the head and murmuring, “ Well, well, what 
a diverting lot of little ruffians we were, to be sure! ” The playing 
field had shrunk, the gables had come nearer to the ground and the 
corridors had narrowed; but the ghosts were—almost—the same 
size as they has esteemed themselves to be in their long-vanished 
And that, of course, was very big indeed. 

(whose status as such, I soon noted, was 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
guthenticated by a liberal display of home-made posters calling atten- 
tion, perhaps only as a matter of routine, to the imminence of 
Judgement Day) did not detect me as an intruder, although that 
was the light in which I rather unfairly regarded them ; and I 
infiltrated unchallenged into the big T-shaped schoolroom. It was 
stripped bare ; the desks, the daises, the blackboards, everything 
was gone. There remained only, pendant upon the wall, the New 
Map. In 1916 the fate of civilisation had hung rather more obviously 
than usual in the balance, and the New Map offered visible and 
indeed almost ostentatious evidence that we boys were following 
closely the momentous events across the sea. For it was a map ol 
Europe, and across it there now ran diagonally two wide, irregular 
belts, two, as it were, Milky Ways of pin-pricks where once the little 
coloured flags had made, upon the Western and the Eastern fronts, 
advances, their alarming retreats and their long 
I might not have noticed the pin-pricks, I 


the 


their stubborn 
hibernatory pauses. 
might have forgotten the embattled flags, if it had not been for 
word PETROGRAD, printed in bold capitals at the top end of the 
Baltic. “ Not,” I heard a familiar voice bellowing, “not St. Peters- 
burg. St. Petersburg is a German name. If you knew it already, 
forget it. If you didn’t know it, never mind. The capital of Russia 
is Petrograd ‘hat is what the Russians call it, and the least we 
can do for our gallant allies is to use the name by which this fine 
city lives in their affections and will live in history.” 

But the map was the clue, the only 
unobliterated footstep in the sands of the past, the single shred of 
flesh still clinging to the bare bones of the rambling old house. The 
rooms were shells, the banisters had been scrounged for firewood, 


only specific pristine 





even the ghosts, though ubiquitous, seemed a little subdued. The 
Plunge, into which, pelting naked along the passages, the whole 
school dived at 7 o’clock every morning, winter and summer, was in 





Otherwise the place was 


Elm-suckers were coming up 


doom-fancying youth club. 
deserted. The garden was overgrown 
all over the lawn, and the jackdaws seemed to have left the big trees 


use by the 


round the church-tower which overlooked the garden. 

I wandered out of the place and made for the Ledge. Dancing 
Ledge, a great shelf of rock at the foot of the cliffs about two miles 
from the school, had been the place where we bathed. Every morn- 
ing in the summer term, as soon as lessons were over, we ran there, 
swam and walked back again; and on half-holidays after cricket, 
transporting our provisions in a donkey-cart, we picnicked there. A 
crude swimming-pool had been blasted out of the rock, so we were 
not dependent on the sea proper, which in rough weather pounded 
thunderously against the base of the cliffs. 

As I followed the forgotten but familiar track, trying to work out 
how many hundreds of times I must have trotted panting down it, 
I found that my memory moved on ahead of me ; but only 
like a reconnaissance patrol with a feeble walkie- 
talkie. It was a funny experience. When I came into a field I 
could remember clearly the shape of the next field and the patch of 
in the corner where I once killed an adder; but of the 


a short 


ine id, 


held beyond that no image as yet pieced itself together 

On the summit of the great cliffs a few strands of dannert 
ted that Dancing Ledge had once been regarded—presumably 
Oy a commander with considerable as likely to com- 
mend itself to an invader. Climbing down the smooth rat-run worn 
in the terraced rocks by generations of gym-shoes, I found that the 
footholds and handholds presented themselves automatically in the 


wire 


imagination 


right sequence. Soon I was swimming in the deep blue sea. 
Now, oddly, the ghosts were coming into perspective, getting 
smaller. Or was it just that one had got smaller oneself ? Riding 


the sunlit swell, eyeing the high crevices where the puffins laid their 
white eggs, watching a hen kestrel swing outwards and 
upwards from the verge of the cliff hundreds of feet overhead, one 
was really doing exactly what one had done thirty vears ago, and 
getting exactly the same sort of pleasure from it. It was no longer 
difficulr 





blotchy 





to bring that small, personal ghost into some sort of focus 


Here and thus he had swum, thus gazed at a hawk, here dreamed, 


here hoped. One was using his limbs, reproducing his gestures. He 
Was a perfectly recognisable being 
Nevertheless, as I swam slowly back to Dancing Ledge I couldn’t 


eip wondering what had become of him 
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The Chimney Sweep 
By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


S a little Londoner, tramping the streets with his nurse, I used 
to fee! my heart leap up when I beheld a man with a black 
face and a bundle of sooty sticks and brushes. Ever since 

then the chimney sweep has had a corner of his own in my imagina- 
performe: who 
in through the 


in those bygone days was the 
mounted stilts outside our front door and peeped 
windows of our first-floor drawing-room. That romantic com- 
petitor has long since disappeared from London. So has the Jack- 
in-the-green procession with which the sweeps would celebrate each 
year the first of May. I did not then suspect that as great a man 
as Shakespeare had fallen under the same spell— 


“ Golden 


tion. His only rival 


lads and girls al] must 


Like chimney sweepers come to dust.” 
I did not know—though we lived beside a church and used to look 


down from our nursery window with beady but expert eyes upon 
its weddings—that the lucky bride is she who meets a sweep as she 
comes from the altar. I cannot even remember whether the fleeting 
ambitions of my boyhood ever included a resolve to be a chimney 
sweep when I grew up. I rather think my present status is just one 
of those unexpected accidents that so often attend the incompletely 
planned career. I have, however, late in life been drawn into the 
profession. 

The old man who for years swept our chimneys, and used to tell 
me how, as a boy defying the new law, he had climbed many a 
farmhouse chimney, not long ago withdrew with his faithful mule 
to the more tranquil task of hawking vegetables down our village 
street. He left among us no successor ; and, though an enterprising 
man beyond the river efficiently combines chimney-sweeping wit 
window-cleaning, his services are so much in demand that it is as 
difficult as with an oculist under 
the Health Scheme. Here, I felt, was yet another freedom to be 


I 
secured—freedom to choose a day for the sweeping that would dove- 


to secure an appointment with him 


tail in with spring-cleaning and not disturb reposing guests ; freedom, 
too, to clear and cover up one room and sweep one chimney at a 
wished to be 
ancient 


who seemed doubtful whether she 


here was an 


time. To my wite, 
found married to a sweep, I explained that 
ind honourable profession, more profitable to the community and 
more interesting to the sweeper than that of the clerk who sorts 
out insurance claims for fires due to unswept chimneys. 
igo—learned it when I took up 
den rules for the mastering of a ne\ 
your boats i [hen appoint a con- 
select a field of I therefore bought a 
chimney-sweeping brush and a set of eight threaded rods on which 
to hoist it. I appointed as my joint consultants littl Tom, the 
deceased hero of The Water Babies, and an observant gardener who 


a chimney but had often been present at 


1 
iong 


I learned 
there are three gol 
burn by buying the equipment. 


suitant ind 


operations 


hi: Sr: 
nhimseit 


had never swept a chim 
1 sweeping. I chose our sitting-room as my channel of approach 
to those strange avenues to heaven, the chimneys of our house. Then 
my problems began 

Our sitting-room chimney is a tall one, and my eight rods, I 
realised, could not reach its pot. We burn nothing but wood in 


good firemaster knows, means 
that the chimney Years before, 
a failure to scrape as well as brush this very chimney had landed us 


Yur sitting-room, and that, as every 
must be scraped as well as brushed 


in a fire which it took the local fire brigade to quench, with a flood 


from their hose which submerged our entire ground-floor.) No 
scraper was included in my equipment. Sull, the thing was to 


I decided to sweep as far up the chimney as my 
is a long-handled 


make a start 
brush could reach and to scrape as much of it 
garden-hoe could compass. I referred to little Tom, but concluded 
there was not enough time or paper in the modern world to 
paper as his 


that 
cover up all our 
patron had done 
washable clothes, I emptied the wood ash temporarily from the grate, 


threw a dust- 


belongings with sheets of brown 


So early one morning, having donned my oldest 


moved the lighter furniture from the room and few 


sheets over the rest 
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I then called in my gardener consultant, who had meantime pre- 
pared a waterproof sack to contain the soot, and, in the shape of an 
old ground sheet with a slit cut in it, a curtain to mask the fire- 
place. Urged repeatedly by him to work always with a clockwise 
twist, SO as to ensure that the brush did not get unscrewed and stick 
In the chimney, I set to work. The brush went up, and a shower 
of tar, brickdust and soot came down, with obliging ease. At the 
end of half an hour there 
grate ; and J, who had expected to resemble the black-faced hero « 
my childhood’s 
was a white-collar job. Certainly no bride would have recognised 
in me a suitable mascot for her wedded future. 


THE 





Was a SatiSiactory heap < 


L ‘ Tr ‘ . ; th > herrea *t er ro 
walks, was now convinced at chimney-sweeping 


I am still a one-chimney man, though my engagements t 
allow me long to remain so. It is well in these precarious times 
to look ahead and ensure one’s living. I had hitherto been c dent 
that I could earn my ier bread d garine by odd »S 





of mowing with my scythe ; but I had felt apprehensive lest 
go hungry in winter. Now 
the chimney sweep would mak« happy combination of seasonal 
employments. But 
attach imposing titles to modest 

j 





I am impressed by the tendency of the day to 
illing What title should I have 
1? The Americans, I 


inscribed on my winter-time professi carc 
learn from Mr. Mencken, favour “ fiuonomist.” In this count 
some suggestion of official supervision would perhaps be mor 





moment I incline to the title of “ State 
The initials “ S.R.C.S.”, I tell myse« 


imme of some 


appropriate At the 
Registered Chimney Sweep.” 
would look well upon my card, or upon, say, the prog: 
chimney-sweeping championship And who knows? W 
if my brush and I should some day chance to m« 
er a couple of heraldic 
Her 


earn us the right to depict upon our 
prancing 
Royal Highness ... .” ? 


The Bull-Fight 


By FREYA STARK 





gnimals over the inscription “ By Appointment t 





HE whole of Puebla seemed to be on the way to the bull-ring 

that winter afterno I e 23 < e tf vin < 

was room on the benche ce ] ¢ 
of the Royalty Hotel, a plump an omfortable man, look sur- 


prised when we asked if he was ¢ ¢ “J never miss,” said he 
“T killed twelve bulls myself, as an amateur, when voung.” 
Hemingway ; W ad been in Mexico (¢ 


matador, Rafae] Rodriguez—" recien-doctcrad 5 a 


We had read our 


seen the new 








paper with wide views on e& C ‘el 
hydro-calido” (because he com tre \e¢ Calient iccording 
to the posters. He was appeal! in Puebla with Velasquez 
Procuna, the most accomplished of the Mexican matadot I longed 
to hear again the trumpets that ind m high up on the 

the arena, so that the Spanish f f notes drops, strange and 1 te, 
from the sky. We were also anxious to see if the bull was fright 

So we asked for places near the barrier, “ close to the capes,” in the 
ehade—and this sign of intelligent int t brought the best ticket 
nd a nber of pats and hand Gat: st of the Fe 
Restaurant, who was evident pe i ve sav en ce 
in the friendly Puebla way, held breast to breast with a se f 
small jerks and strokings from behind by one of the vict 
matadors 

The church and the bull-1 t sure e bee et eat 

instruments of success for Spain in Mexic Aztecs were dt 
long processions up the steps of the pyramid, to the sacrifice pinned 
down, the ritual of death ; the bull-fight e come as 1eW 
presentation of something very old and deeply settled in their blood 
The stiff dresses of the matadors heavy with gold, of the picadors, 
of t peon are cratic g ents | Bal C < ag, aS are ¢ 
ve s of p sthooads, ¢ € I Kk Sag i. 
traditior time Eve nove < ol cere 
} t ‘ d [ : ‘ natac 
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arm and sword, and reaches in above the charging horn 10 drive 
home. 

When the president of the arena has taken his seat and the 
trumpets sound, and the alguazils have backed out their horses, and 
the matadors, walking slowly with their helpers behind them, have 


saluted their public from the sanded floor ; when the iter of th 


first bull has changed his brocaded cape of ceremony 1€ Magent 
ea Cr and the 
toril open 


1S Certay 


lk that means business, and the sand has been bru 


red-barricad then the closed doors 


j n ; ] 
G@ Space IS Ciecal 


very briskly from the outside) and the creature whose 





nfident, unaware. A classic sense of t1 


ireness and 


Cances in, gay, ce 


by this unaw by the beauty of the your 





where his strength lies, the slim 


that floats 


flanks and sm: 


hin tasselled tai is he charge 





i 

nst the silken toils of cape or muieta; and his belief thar 9 
vorld is his to play with, that the game is all his ow 

it any moment, when the peons trial trial ca when 

th 

cado down and the bull pushes into tuffed panoply ¢ 


the horse in vain, when the banderillero with his two barbs he} 
high stands solitary in the centre of the arena and stamps his silk. 
stockinged feet and calls the bull to charge him; and 





torero comes with his red cloth in his left hand and weaves hj 





adversary about him in the dangerous charges, foiled with silk 
with a half-turn, a paso de recorte—he plants | vith fore 


take him a few 


from the barrier the thin sword with cur 


eet so turned that it wil moments to recover, an 
ed tp that 


moment of th 


walks to take 





is to enter the small vulnerable place: at every 
tual, and most especially as the matador bends over wit 
flicker, a sigh of wind for 


bull’s head after it, 


1 the sword 
when any instance, may t the red 
neck of the 
moment the bu 
to turn from the silks that flutter 
} 

i 


cloth and the to pierce the swords- 


an with the pornt of the charging horn—at any 


as it in his power about him an 











trip his enemy. The Spaniard ennobled the sacrificial ritual by 

icing the life of the priest in danger, and this is t rovelt 

© the cere ues of the Aztec pyramid by the A 

Io those who cannot avoid looking on the movem«e d cok 
with eyes attuned to ballet, there is always a third tor on th 
hoc of € en the unseen dancer, de The audience see him 
a shor Kk woarse, short, unanimous shout of Ole or Toro a 

icked by matador or bull, the invisible presence grazes by betwee 
the swinging cay the embroidered breast. ‘The bull alone 
1ot aware of him, misled by the strength that is in him, by 
nexperience (for he has never had dealings with men « oot before 


silken garments, the vanities 


empty 














world. It is tragedy, where everyone may see himself, the plaything 
of the gods and dange Perhaps spires in the audience 
re [ Lic he bull wv 1 the nits ¢ ne le Whe 
I d I a § spear too fa back a sh« ot angry {I vs fle 
down from 1 ts above, though he w unh d ( 
g d and ling te s ol disc Ort at his fe 
rhe ob ‘ that happens until the matador takes up 
sword is to weaken the tossing muscle of the bull’s neck, by wh 
\orse can be lifted and which no man can cope with in its fu 
stre t d ung bevond this, a pie oo | I nN 
re the 1 wrongly placed, is greeted with disd 
he packed ro theatre. In the sh | ‘ tee 
minu CS allortec e victim and tne Matador m I 
( dereliction offends those who distribute applav 
r bl 
A thing happened. One out of the six bulls of the after- 
on was no fis he had one horn shortened and splintered an 
poor sight: and Luis Procuna, the most elegant of the matadors 
slaved with him in contempt and finally let the time go by, t 


| of the tori] opened and four steers lead hin 


Twice 


where the man with the cape was standing 


ipp ired to 
way. He went, herded among them he stopped, reluctant 
barrier, 


his little shelter ; but the steers drew him in their aimles 


a id he drifted out to a poor death outside, and we felt a sat 
ty unknown for any of the fighting bulls who, when they felt the 
ning strangeness of death, laid their heads on their folded knee 








LO drive 


and the 
oTSES, and 
em, have 
ler Of the 
> Magent, 
r and the 
‘Oril open 
IS Certain 
¥ IS given 
Mal—the 
nal] light 
blacknes 


tI +} 
at the 


when the 
noply of 
irbs held 
his silk- 
yhen the 
aves hjs 
ith silk 
ith fore. 
ver, and 
up that 
of this 
e sword 
the red 
Swords- 
the bul 
him and 
tual by 
novelty 
Qucrors 
1 colour 
on the 
ce him 
y ro as 
ye twee 
ik ne | 
by h 
before 
s of h 
aything 
rence 
WV hen 


vs fle 


iter- 
"a anc 
tadors 
Vv, t 
d hn 
jctani 
nding 
imless 
a sac 


le the 


Al 


knees 


as if for sleep The day was over. Rodriguez E! Ciclon, eighteen 
ears old, stood in the arena with every handkerchief in the audience 
guttering above him, while someone cut off the ear and tail-tip of 
the last bull, awarded by popular applause. Then the youths of 
Pyebla in an adoring crowd lifted him on their shoulders and 
carried him through the streets to his hotel. 
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Bunny Art 
By MARGH ANITA LASKI 
HAT the subject really needs, of course, is field-workers 


and a research grant and something promised on the 
Third Programme. All sorts of fascinating correlations, I 


am convinced, exist, but I dare do no more than hint at them 
without evidence which, even if inconclusive, must at least be 


better than anyone else has bothered to get. Or may it be that no 
one else has bothered to get any ar all ? 

I’ve got a pink pot bunny with gilded ears and bottom. All really 
distinctive rabbit features—whiskers, a nose that looks as if it could 
twitch, a tail that might thump the ground—are blended into mean- 
ingless rotundity. I took my bunny to a lecture I was giving on 
design, and expounded on it fervently as a fine example of the 
magnificently bad. It couldn’t, in fact, have been worse. After- 
wards a woman came up to me and said that she agreed ; my pink 
pot bunny really was rather frightful ; but, she added confidingly, 
“Tye seen some awfully sweet green ones.” 

The green bunny is, indeed, now recognised 
of a high social order. His lack of distinctive features shows that 
misunderstanding of impressionism has now percolated a pretty 
his matt china surface is well in tune with what Osbert 
has very properly called New-Statesman-Weekend décor ; 
by some quirk I can’t yet analyse, is accepted as 

He is the contemporary apogee of Bunny Art. 
am concerned to discover is just why the bunny holds 
the English heart. He has held it for a 
bunnies on fourteenth-century choir-stalls ; 
fine example in the Victoria and Albert dated 1755, a 
that is all bunny save for the cabbage he is 
snail that glides droopingly over it. 
Peter Pan and bunnies at the 


as ornamental art 


long way ; 
Lancaster 
and his colour, 
representational. 

Whar I 
this sp position in 
You find 


ecial 
long time 
there’s a 
china soup-tureen 
chewing and the 
bunnies on the 


There are 


statue back of the 





pottery “Wedding Group” that Arnold Machin designed for 
Wedgwood. Bunnies are inevitable decoration in every Christopher- 
Robin nursery and in every Little-Elsie-and-the-Elusive-Elves 
children’s fairybook. Stonewear bunnies brood couchant and 


rampant many an English garden. 
Benjamin Bunny, 
Rabbit from 


short story 


And as with the plastic arts, so with Eng. Lit 
Peter Rabbit, that irascible old gentleman the White 
Alice. Even Virginia Woolf wrote a bunny-tale in her 
King Lappin. But why rabbits ? 

Agriculturally rabbits are a pest, 

moderately salable pelt. But 
squirrels, and neither holds anything like the same place in English 
folk art. This leaves good-to-eat. Is there a clue here? No. 
(First job for field-workers: Has bunny-art the same importance in 
rural as in urban districts ? It doesn’t do to have preconceived ideas 
but I’d bet any money that density of bunny- 


shot on sight, quite good to 


eat, a foxes are pests and so are 


in this kind of research, 


art and houses-per-acre have a correlated ratio. 

The English are a sea-faring race. Can we go any further on this 
tack 2 No. “Each man kills the thing he loves.” There may be 
something here. An enduring feature of English life is to breed 
rabbits, name them, encourage the children to love them, kill them 

‘ »bi and then eat them. Other nations fulfil this cycle but 
with one significant difference. They do not name their rabbits. 
Have we here a hitherto ignored facet of that Spartan training that 
results in God’s Englishman? But we kill and eat our domestic 


pigeons. Only the rabbits are named. So we come 
back to the initial question, “ Why rabbits ?” 


Rabbits used to be widely employed in female magic, 


geese, chickens, 


Various 
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(here) unprintable rites were performed by women with rabbit-blood. 
(Second job for field-workers: Do men (a) buy (6) coo over model 
bunnies ?) I think magic is relevant. Magic and the colour green 
usually go together. Those strange boys and girls who used to 
appear out of—yes—out of rabbit-holes into English villages in the 
Middle Ages were always green-pelted. Green china bunnies are, 
in fact, a very nice example of folk-memory. The rabbit is magical ; 
therefore he must be green. But why is he magical ? 

“ Gone to get a rabbit-skin, To wrap the Baby Bunting in.” Why 
“Bunting ?” (No, no, this is not a philological article. Education 
in asking the right questions, and this is the wrong one. 
Eliminate it.) Why a rabbit-skin ? If you really insist we can get 
the field-workers on to it, but even without them I dare assert 
that no normal baby could be wrapped in any normal rabbit-skin. 
The poem is emphatic that one rabbit-skin only was sought. Must 
one then look for an abnormal baby and/or rabbit 2? One must not. 
Significant symbolism is what one seeks. 

We are on the right lines. Rabbits are connected with magic. 
Rabbits are connected with babies. Rabbits are philoprogenitive. 
Now we've really got something for the field-workers to do. 
Enquiries throng thick and fast. Has bunny-art increased as the 
birth-rate dropped ? Can we find an inverse ratio between (a) 
bunnies from the factories and babies from the wombs and (}) 
bunnies on the individual mantelpiece and babies in the individual 
nursery ? Since no one can gainsay me, I state firmly that such a 
ratio exists. Bunnies are baby magic. No wonder, then, that in my 
pink bunny the distinctive whiskers, nose and tail are lost in a mes3 
of pottery. They are irrelevant. All that matters is the unconscious 
recognition of the rabbit as a teeming womb. 

Looked at in this light, the position of the rabbit in English folk- 
art is not only likely but inevitable. The green children out of 
the rabbit-house, Baby Bunting in his rabbit-skin, all fall into place. 
In the unconscious mind rabbits and babies are interchangeable, and 
the social outlook at any given time determines which is preferred. 
When the birth-rate rises rapidly, the rabbit loses his hold; his 
(no, her) advantages of swift parturition and easy birth-pangs are 
felt to be irrelevant. But when the birth-rate is falling, when the 
females in the community are secretly obsessed with a sense of guilt 
at their failure to perform their proper female function, the rabbit 
comes into his own. In the garden, round the dado, on the mantel- 
piece, he substitutes for the babies who will never be born. 

I wonder if this applies only to England. In Sweden, for instance, 
also falling, but there the prevalent motif is not 
I wonder why Scottie-dogs. Forward, 


consists 


the birth-rate is 
rabbits but Scottie-dogs. 
field-workers ! 
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Liners in Arms 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


‘ 


They that go down to the sea in ships: 

And occupy their business in great waters ; 
These men see the works of the Lord 

And his wonders in the deep.” 


HIS, one of the most beautiful sayings of the Psalms, remains 

true today. Ships have altered, but they have always 

remained the life and strength of an island. Sir David 
Bone’s book,* though not easy reading, for it is tightly compressed 
and covers the faces of many waters, is the best so far that I have 
read. Sir Muirhead Bone’s drawings are as clear, as accurate and 
as exquisite as ever. These two brothers would seem to have salt 
in their veins. They are not amateurs in their work any more than 
they are in their handling of ships. 

Sir David’s first annoyance—if that be not too small a word— 
was when he discovered that at the age of sixty-five he was con- 
sidered too old to put to sea again. He did not relish the thought 
that, as he says, he was “redundant.” He preferred sailing a ship 
to sitting in an office. He won. He sailed those most dangerous 
vessels, armed liners. At the outbreak of the war in 1939 it is not 
surprising that the war at sea took on a very different pattern from 
that of 1914. A severe censorship was imposed on all ships. Sir 
David was not allowed to keep a diary, but when the war was over 
he could read his carefully guarded letters because, he says, “ there 
springs out of the creased and crumpled sheet of paper a thought 
that transcribes an apparently senseless phrase into a vivid remem- 
brance of the day and its incident.” 

Sir David first had serious apprehensions of war in August, 1939, 
when he was Master of the ‘ Transylvania, a ship of 17,000 tons. 
She lay in New York, and he came to the conclusion that war would 
undoubtedly break out on the passage home. He determined to 
make his vessel as safe as possible. He ordered from a delightful 
old man called Felix, who was the company’s purchasing agent, 3 
thousand sandbags, shovels with eight-foot shafts attached, rubber 
hoods and forty suits of oilskins. “ Jeez,” said Felix, “ th’ clothing 
trade too ? Ye’ll be in cloaks and suits next. What’s th’ big idea ? 

Sir David explained that the sandbags were for the protection of 
the bridge and wheelhouse and the engine-room skylight, that the 
shovels were long-handled to keep the operator at a distance when 
dealing with incendiary bombs, the hoods and oilskins were in case 
of gas from the air. What worried Felix most was ">¢ item of thick 
black paper. He became excited, and his charn personality ts 
well described by Sir David. The things ord.+. were put by 
Felix in the hands of a gentleman called Max Fertig.. “ Everything 
fr th’ Ballroom . . . masks an’ faces. Taper hats . Fertigs kin do 
it, Captain tol’ me he knew all about fittin’ black paper t’ship 
window sizes f’r the ‘ Bremen.’ ” 

S.S. ‘ Transylvania’ sailed in broad daylight. Not till she was 
Sir David had kept for a 
year an envelope addressed: “To the Master S.S. ‘ Transylvania’ ” 
and marked: “ Not to be opened until instructed by wireless mes- 
sage.” He opened the envelope, which told him that war against 
Germany was declared. In a way he was relieved ; action was better 
than anxiety. He had made all his plans, which conformed with the 
instructions of the defence course. He now had the secret call sign 
by which the ‘ Transylvania’ The ship 
was crowded, there was no chaplain, and Sir David conducted the 
service and told the news. A group of people wished to go straight 
back to New York, bur the recital of the Sailors’ Prayer may, says 
Sir David modestly, have done something to allay their fears, as it 


four days out to sea did the news come 


would in future be known. 


had always allayed his own: 

“Correct us in our judgement, O Lord, and incline us always 
towards our duty; that we may be a security and a safeguard 
to all who pass at sea upon their lawful occasions.” 


The Atlantic S.S. ‘ Transylvania’ 
zigzagged back and forth on a south-east course. Sir David wrote, 


* Merchantman Rearmed. By Sir David 
21s.) 


Muirhead Bone. (Chatto and Windus 


seemed empty of ships as the 


Illustrated by Sir 


Bone 
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in one of his best passages, that he was “carving out a 
pattern on the flat of the leaden sea.” 

In December, 1939, Sir David was given another ship, the 
S.S. ‘Cameronia.” There is no seaman whose heart would not 
have lifted at that moment. Sir David had watched her construc. 
tion in 1919, and had once commanded her and knew her. In his 
own words: “ With this severance of the last link with the land, | 
recovered a measure of buoyant spirit.” There is nothing that 
presses so hard upon the spirit of a sailor as inaction. By 1940 the 
danger of U-boats had become much more serious in the Ocean 
Like wolves, they hunted in packs, and the great liners were easy 
quarry for them. Some of these were sunk with their Precious 
cargo of children ; indeed, it must have been one of Sir David's 
most- anxious undertakings that ended at New York, where the 
generous Americans were waiting for the children they adopted for 
the duration. The pilot off Sandy Hook, when he was cheered by 
the children, said: “What’s this? Have you brought the whole 
Royal Family across with ye this trip, Captain?” “TI said I had” 
is Sir David’s remark on the incident. 

His next ship, the S.S. ‘New Hellas,’ though she flew the Red 
Duster, was thought by some to be Greek. remark- 
able ; the free ships of the world were by then fighting against the 


Tantastic 


This was not 


enemy. Greece was a good ally, but the ‘New Hellas’ was in bad 
shape. Her blood-stream was polluted, and when she arrived ip 


Suez Bay Sir David was not proud of the arrival. We landsmen 
may be proud of it. Round Africa she went, ordered to make the 
utmost despatch and to load to capacity. Her boiler tubes were 
repaired at Cape Town, and Sir David had the brilliant thought of 
pumping out her ballast water and storing a thousand tons of suit- 
able cargo. He went to Gibraltar, where he was told he had w 
embark about a thousand passengers for Britain. This crowded the 
vessel seriously, but when embarkation was completed she sailed, 
and the usual zigzag began. “ We did,” says Sir David, “ acquire 
a modest confidence as we joggled our way from Gibraltar to the 
Clyde.” : 

Sir David next took over the aged U.S.S. ‘ Catlin,’ being refitted 
as a troopship in the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. He found the 
‘Catlin’ unpopular, and her nickname was ‘ Rip van Winkle.’ On 
December 7th, 1941, the British Consul called to tell him that the 
apanese had attacked Pearl Harbour. The ‘Catlin’ was renamed 
the ‘George Washington,’ and Sir David took her to Halifax in 
the bitter cold and the grinding ice. 

His next ship was the ‘Circassia,’ and he dropped the pick in 
Bombay Harbour in October, 1943. In the ‘ Circassia’ he felt once 
more at home, for she was a fine ship. She sailed in convoy, made 
a fast voyage, and carried two thousand officers and men. She did 
much to help the critical position at El Alamein. For the four 
years in which he handled the ‘ Circassia’ he knew Poles, Russians 

who were then our allies—all sorts and conditions and colours of 
Those four years were great years of which Sir David must 
always be proud. Hither and thither, sometimes under fire, he 
went, until the great moment arrived known as Operation Torch. 
There were many losses of ships and men in Operation Torch. The 
French were pleased to see him, and he was pleased to see the 


men 


French. 

Of course, Sir David found himself again at the Clyde, but he 
was not to stay there. Sicily, Italy and its beach-heads were yet <0 
be his lot. He carried Sikhs, Hindus and Mohammedans, thus add- 
ing religion to his troubles. First Italy and then Germany were 
beaten by ships like the ‘ Circassia’ and by men such as Sir David 
Bone. The true French who had remained French, the Italian 
Underground, the Poles, the great fighting men of India, of the 
Dominions and the Colonies, the Americans released at last to give 
gallant expression to their feelings—all these joined in a world of 
war of which Sir David and his ships were a symbol. 

Finally, safely back at Glasgow, Sir David took his last look from 
the bridge upwards to where the flags still fluttered. It is under- 
standable that he rang off himself, and gave his last command to 
haul all down. Everything seemed over, and for once time, space, 
ships, aircraft, army, civilians, all met and fused in a moment of 
perfection. Long may that moment hold, like the fabled quiet heart 
in the centre of a cyclone. 
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Peace in Greece? phe 
By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


HE British and American Governments have both made clear, 

by implication, their belief that the war in Greece is finished : 

the British, by announcing the final withdrawal of our 
troops from Greece ; the American, by giving warning of reductions 
iid to Greece and by adjuring the Greek Government 
urmed forces. Field-Marshal Papagos’s victories in the 
rdly be the sole reason for such sudden confidence. 
en similar victories before, followed by renewed out- 
ellion. This time there must be stronger reason for 
action of the Western Powers. It is easy to guess 
ison might be, but whatever it is, we must take it for 
is no need to speculate about bargains between the 


jn military 
to reduce it 
north can 
There have 
breaks ol 
the precip 
what the re 
granted ; there 


Great Powers in order to assess the immediate prospects of Greece 


under conditions of peace. 

It is the first real peace that Greece has had for nine years, if 
real be. But reconstruction does not have to start quite so 
solutely from scratch as it did in the rest of Europe five years 
adsolu - 


ago. Th mainly to the U.S.A, and in lesser degree (though for 
longer time) to Great Britain, reconstruction has been going on so 
pari passu with the war against Communism. When 
the Germa Greece in 1944 the destruction of the country’s 
communications was almost complete; the Corinth Canal was 
blocked and its bridges demolished ; practically every road, railway- 


far as po 


your was near to being unusable ; and the greater part 
of the country’s transport vehicles and Merchant Marine was lost. 
This desperate condition has now been remedied. It had to be, if 
the war against the Communist invasion was to be fought at ail. 
That is an initial advantage, but one which must still be consolidated. 
I speak from personal experience in saying that the poverty of 
Greece’s communications in the past has been the principal condi- 
tion favouring (or even making possible) the country’s chronic state 


line and har 


of brigandage 

Not only communications but 
Greek very show a good start already made by the war’s end. 
Thanks American dollars and Greek energy, new industries have 
been started and old ones vigorously revived; hydro-electric power 
and oil-refining are examples of the former ; cement-manufacture, 
timber-cutting and extraction metallurgy of the latter. Even more 
immediat important, improved methods of agriculture have already 
ensured Greece an exceptional crop of olives and wheat this year. 
On the other hand, there are some 25,000 houses to be rebuilt, 
whole villages in the northern mountains to be repopulated, and three 
quarters of a million refugees to be resettled. What is worse, the 
generation now coming of age is below strength by tens of thousands 
of children killed in the war or kidnapped behind the Iron Curtain 
At the end of nine years of war, Greece has nearly a tenth of 
homeless refugees. In all these respects, 1949 shows a 
severe deterioration in comparison even with 1944. 


many other material aspects of 


its 
population 

Obviously the problem is at least as much administrative as 
Material resources the U.S.A. has supplied in abundance, 
The past 


materia 
Greeks can supply the administration of them. 


weakness of Greek government has been too much centralisation 


hie six 
OUL on 





The saying that “Athens is Greece” has meant more than pride 
in an ancient capital; it has meant that no major decision in a 
provincial town, perhaps several days distant by road and inacces- 


telephone, could be taken without reference to the appro- 
priate Ministry in Athens. That is why every visitor to Athens 
used to be astonished to see every Ministry, and even 
Minister’s office, besieged by peasants from Epirus and policemen 
from Thrace and schoolmasters from the Peloponnese and gigantic 
Cretans in knee-boots with black handkerchiefs tied round their 
head Mercifully one of the results of the exigencies of war and 
the persuasion of American administrators has been the introduc- 
gislation aimed at more extensive devolution of government 


sible by 


ever y 


tion of le 


to local authorities. 
Whether this will work depends on the character of local adminis- 


trators, which in the past has not always been high ; that is partly 
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why the step has never been taken before. This in turn depends 
in the long run on education, which in the broad sense is perhaps 
Greece’s greatest problem. Education in this sense is not just 2 
matter of conquering illiteracy, in which Greece already has a good 
record ; there are more important tests of education in democracy. 
One is whether men elected to power recognise their responsibility 
to those who voted against them as well as to those who voted for 
them ; and whether those defeated at the polls accept their defeat 
or plot to reverse it by force or intrigue. By this test Greece has 
not always come out well, least of all in provincial affairs. There 
are good signs now of imaginative advances at the national level, 
which are perhaps due largely to the inspiration of the Royal Family. 
But it remains to be seen whether, for all the amnesties and peaceful 
regeneration decreed from Athens, the schoolmaster suspected of 
Communism in Macedonia or the store-keeper who voted for the 
wrong candidate in Thessaly will in fact be altogether safe from 
over-zealous minions of provincial authority. The spirit of faction 
is not dead. 

On the surface, things look hopeful for the moment; but ugly 
symptoms sometimes break out from beneath the surface. Last 
week, as a personal instance, I had a letter from a man who wa3 
once a prominent commander in ELAS, and who is now devoted 
to the laudable cause of rallying the innumerable ex-members of 
ELAS who were not Communists to prove their loyalty to the 
Strate against the rebels. In his letter he enclosed rwo denunciations 
which had just been sent to him: one from an ex-soldier who had 
served under him in ELAS and still remained a Communist, and 
one from an ultra-nationalist leader, of the type usually known as 
a Capetanios, who had fought against ELAS in Macedonia ever 
ince its inception. Both of them denounced him as a traitor ; both 
swore vengeance on him; both would make his life hell if their 
side ever came to power; and the violence of their antipathy was 
sufficient to persuade certain local authorities to debar him, by a 
ruse, from addressing a public meeting in support of his cause. 
Yet his is the spirit of democracy, and theirs the spirit of faction 
that has so long torn Greece apart. It will be hard to prevent it 
from doing so again, 


It will be hard even on the most optimistic assumption, which 
is that the rebels will not renew the rebellion. But whatever bargains 
may have been made by the Great Powers above the rebels’ heads, 


all the evidence unfortunately suggests that even that assumption 


is false. 


“The Spectator,” November 17, 1849 


PusBLic execution of capital punishment is deemed necessary for the 
completeness of the example: the public flocked to see the Mannings 
hanged on Tuesday, and, with the expression of disgust at such an 
exhibition of taste, the clerical officer of Horsemonger Lane Gaol invoked 
, in checking the public assemblage, by demolish- 


the assistance of the Police 
It for 


ing the temporary accommodation which private persons had buil 
spectators that could pay. Thus the Gaol Chaplain did his best to keep 
” portion of the audience from the shocking drama: 
i 


away the “ respectable 
some of them he may have driven down among that crowd, 
speculators in windows and seats contrived to evade or defy the authori- 
t The convicted criminals walked to their . 


xut many 





ucs. 
staidness: the unconvicted mob yelled with vindictive rage, or mere 
animal excitement; and the eyes swollen with the wine and the viz! 


convulsed agonies of human extremity 
when we enter upon false courses,—as in the 

we often find the most startling and revol 
If you exhibit thi 


gloated on the 
incongruities these! But 
case of capital punishment, 
incongruities at the further end of the course. 
“ example,” on what pretext do you keep the public away ? If the public 
ig to come, why may not persons provide their own places ? If they are 
to preoccupy those places betimes, why not make themselves comfortable 
And then the comfert, perhaps the luxury, jarring with the shockin 
occasion, suggests the inverted melancholy of a ghastly levity and an 
indecent wit. But the question is, whether an example thus presented 
wnd thus received has deterred a single man, or woman, or child—for 
there were children there in plenty—from crime ? Has it excited feelings 
of awe, or reverence for authority, or religious fidelity to the laws of God ? 
To judge, we may take the feelings as they flow freely forth at their very 
source ; and we find animal passion of the grossest kinds, obscene levity, 
and bravado, 
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Holiday Camps in France 


By JUDITH HUBBACK 


HE open-air movement in France is vigorous and growing. 
During the war one of the few good results of the Vichy 
administration was the impetus which was given to physical 

education. One of the consequences, also, of defeat was that many 
young people felt they must equip themselves better for adult life 
than had hitherto been possible in the national schools. Because the 
Scout movement was forced underground, its attraction rose and 
numbers increased very considerably. The quality also of war-time 
Scouts and Guides was far higher than it had previously been, because 
they felt themselves to be linked to other resistance groups. The 
conspiratorial element has of course now gone from all youth move- 
ments, but the legacy of enthusiasm has remained. Added to this, 
the intense interest in the health of the young, which is one of the 
results of the official concern for a rising population, is reflected in 
the encouragement given to holiday camps 

Before the war not more than 10,000 children were sent to these 
“colonies de vacances,” chiefly from the poorer industrial districts. 
During the Occupation the movement grew as much as was possible, 
in spite of the almost endless practical difficulties. The numbers 
continued to rise, until last summer well over a million children of 
school age went away for one or two months, The Ministry of 
National Education expects that the figures will remain the same 
unti] 1952, when more children will apply to go, owing to the post- 
war bulge in the population. Speaking nationally, the enterprise is 
# vast and most admirable one and an excellent investment in health 
end training for communal living. For the individual child it means 
® much more interesting holiday than most families can provide ; 
and the length of the holiday must impress English parents. 

The camps are mostly in permanent buildings, though a few are 
under canvas. Some are specially designed and built for the various 
organisations which run them, and very carefully sited, climate, soil, 
nearness to the sea or other swimming possibilities, local food and 
milk supplies and so on being taken into consideration. Others, less 
satisfactory, are converted country houses, hotels or war-time huts. 
France, from a holiday point of view, is an exceptionally lucky 
country. She can count on many days of sunshine in the long holi- 
days (July 13th to October 1st) ; she has an extended coast-line which 
is much less built-up than the English coasts are ; she has splendid 
mountains in the southern half of the land, and she has very large 
tracts of countryside, well-wooded and well supplied with clean 
rivers. There is little difficulty in getting suitable directors and 
assistants from among schoo] teachers and students, who are eager 
1© sncrease their earnings and to get their own holidays covered 

The camps are run by many different agencies. Most towns with 
mere than 25,000 inhabitants, and many with fewer, organise a muni- 
cipal camp. Large nationalised undertakings, such as the railways and 
the electric companies, run camps too. So do private firms, trade 
unions, religious groups, town orphanages and boarding-schools and 
non-sectarian societies. The result is that at present no child whose 
parents wish him to go to a camp need fail to find a place in one 
district or another. As to cost, this is wonderfully low from the 
parent's point of view, because the camp organisers, the social security 
network and the State largely look after the financing. The families 
average 2s. a day, which is considerably less than a 
And for this the boys and girls are excellently 


pay on the 
child’s allowance. 
fed and simply but very cleanly housed ; and their time is organised 
by qualified, and in most cases enthusiastic, young leaders. 

The children are inevitably rather regimented ; it seems next to 
impossible in France to run a community of from a hundred to two 
hundred children, unused in their schools to a free type of discipline, 
without strictly controlling all their time. Camp life is essentially 
collective, but the atmosphere, of course, varies from camp to camp 
and according to the personality of the director and his wife. Out- 
door exercise takes the form of organised games, P.T., dancing, 
swimming, expeditions of all sorts and study of the district. Indoors, 
handwork of many different kinds. drama, puppets and 
run their own newspaper. The children 


the re 3s 
painting 
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are all divided into teams or “ families,” ten or twelve in each 
group under a trained leader. This year, many of these have worked 
for the holiday camp diploma instituted by the Ministry of National 
Education last spring, and many have special medical, P.T. or musica] 
qualifications. 

The supervision of the children’s health is meticulous, ang 
the records are carefully kept. On the musical side the impres- 
sion is of almost constant singing ; whenever the children are e 
their way anywhere, even within the camp grounds, or waiting for 
their food to be served, they sing under their group leaders. Their 
tunefulness varies, of course, but community singing, of which they 
get little at school, is of great value. The State takes a deep 
interest in and has a controlling hand over the holiday camps, because 
their broad educational value is obvious and they so noticeably 
improve the health of the children. Added to the extremely generoys 
system of social security, they are an important aspect of the work 
of the Welfare State. The danger is that those who receive all this 
generosity are apt to forget that the cost has somehow to be met 
The social advantages are clear; on the economic side, against the 
background of rising costs, the State is perhaps unduly generous. 

Great Britain, also, has a developing Welfare State. We have often 
sent ideas over to France (more, perhaps, than many Englishmen 
realise). Could we not take some others back and adapt them to our 
needs ? Each country applies the methods most suited to its customs 
and philosophy of life. The holiday-camp movement has developed 
in France because it answers a very real need, and it has developed 
on essentially French lines. But would there not be room for a 
venture of this kind in Great Britain ? The exchange of ideas does 
so much to cement political alliances that it is worth considering 
whether anything similar could be attempted north of the Channel, 
There are, of course, various well-known schemes under which 
English town children go to the country, but the educational scope 
of the “colonies” is worth studying and imitating. 

To the obvious objection that our climate leaves much to bk 
desired, and that the French organisers of camps flee from the parts 
of France which have an English kind of summer, it may be answered 
that we have to exist in it anyway, and we must simply accept the 
fact that the French can afford to have a higher standard in this 
matter (as they have also in food). A more serious difficulty is that 
of space. England is a crowded island, and is, at last, being careful 
to see that as much of her natural beauty is preserved as possible. 
But there are a great many country boarding-schools which are still 
not let out for conierences in the summer holidays. They could be 
used by, for instance, firms organising a holiday camp for their 
employees’ children, or rented by a town wishing to set up a 
municipal camp. Others will, of course, think of other schemes, and 
will raise the inevitable bogy of cost. But if these suggestions, 
sketchy as they are, prove provocative so much the better. 


London 


THe meter’s heart-beat stills. 
The red flame leaves the spines 
Like prehisioric bones 

Reared in meticuk us lines. 


The shilling, then, is spent. 
The fireless, darkened room 
Hangs like a small stone nest 
Above the surging town. 


Bells, waves and broken song 

Flow through the brittle wall 

Of room and heart and mind ; 
The shattered bastions fall. 


n sharp exquisite pain, 
Bared to the City’s touch. 


Exposed, the coiled nerve leaps 

] 
a 

The world flows back again. 


Nene but the lonely know, 
Locked in their trees of stone, 
Hew wild, sad tides of night 
Break on the heart hke doom 


ELLOpE COLLINS. 
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The Earthquake 


By D. G. MACMILLAN (Clare College, Cambridge) 


HE Spectator penetrates to some remote places, as does the 

undergraduate on vacation, and one September day I found 

myself reading the copy of August 12th high in the Andes 
of Ecuador. I was especially interested, of course, in Mc. 
Brinsmead’s Earthquake Country, and the example of his article 
has encouraged me to set down some of my own impressions, the 
more so as I was in Ecuador on the day of the teremoto. 

I flew northwards from Peru to the port of Guayaquil, not 
long since the happy hunting-ground of “ Yellow Jack” and now 
a modern city. Leaving Guayaquil and the coastal plain behind, 
the Dakota headed for Quito and the mountains on what I think 
must be the most remarkable regular air-run in the world. It is a 
flight that would provide Mr. Samuel Goldwyn with a wonderful 
opportunity to work off a few superlatives. A vast jungle of an 
unhealthy-looking green covers everything below, even the peaks of 
the foothills, which stretch to where the pinnacles of the Cordilleras 
rise above the clouds. You can see on the horizon the white 
bulk of Chimborazo lifting to more than 20,000 feet, and if 
you are of a literary turn of mind Bolivar’s apostrophising of the 
mountain may occur to you—* No hay sepulcro para mi porque soy 
mas poderoso que la muerte.” But the words lose their magic when 
the plane suddenly gives a series of almighty jolts. Sometimes the 
intrepid traveller may be taken over Kilotoa, in which event he 
may become a little less intrepid as he gazes into the yellow of the 
crater’s sulphurous waters. On the particular day on which I made 
the trip the plane penetrated a pass further to the south and, mount- 
ing a plateau, flew over a red-roofed town. It must have been ill- 
fated Ambato. At this point more and more mountains crowd in 
on every side. The plane threaded its way up another crooked pass 
and I felt great admiration for the courage and skill of the “ Panagra ” 
pilots, an admiration which Douglas Bader put into words when he 
visited Ecuador recently. Suddenly, with a glimpse of Cotopaxi, 
the largest volcano in the world, and with Cayambe and Antisana 
in the distance, I was over Quito. The date was August 5th, and the 
plane touched down at 12 o’clock noon. Shortly after 2 o’clock the 
earthquake shook the country. 

Having lunched, my parents and I had just started to deal with 
three years’ arrears of conversation when the furniture began to 
shudder. The earthquake was obliging enough to give this warning 
tremor first, and in the areas badly affected this undoubtedly saved 
many lives. After a few seconds more the floor decided to move, 
and I was amazed that it didn’t buckle. It was a curious and not 
unpleasant motion, more like a smooth ocean-swell than the cake- 
walk vibration that one might have expected. Human beings react 
differently. Mother, heading for the front door and insisting that 
we follow, displayed common sense and the talents of Mrs. Blankers- 
Koen. Father preserved his dignity and placed himself with a 
couple of unhurried strides beneath a protecting lintel. Son mean- 
while slowly assumed the air of not-too-intelligent ape confronted 


with a monkey-puzzle tree and stood in the middle of the floor 
pondering various possibilities. My mother dragged me outside. 
When I saw the swaying telegraph poles and a neighbour on her 
knees in the roadway, I knew what it was. 

Quito escaped with a harmless shaking. Then vague reports 
began to come in from an area whose northern fringe lies about 
sixty miles south of the capital. It was said that Ambato, famed 
for its gardens, had been utterly destroyed. Pelileo, according to 
2 radio announcement, was now merely a church spire above a flood. 
Some said knowingly, “ It is a collapse of the earth’s crust” ; others, 


It’s the Sangay,” naming a volcano that broods over the Oriente 
and, being at once remote and mysterious, is of especially evil repute. 
A subterranean explosion of Tunguragua was suggested, as it soon 
became certain knowledge that Tunguragua Province had suffered 
terribly, but of such certain knowledge there was very little, only 
“rumours and messages.” A maid of ours had a brother in Ambato, 
and forthwith she fell to visualising all kinds of hideous possibilities. 


The terror of the teremoto extended far beyond its purely physical 
range, and the helpless anguish of those who had run hither and 
thither to avoid the crash of falling masonry could not have been 
more horrible than the miserable uncertainty of their relations 
torturing themselves with dreadful imaginings. 

It transpired that Ambato was less badly damaged than many 
other towns, that Pelileo was not submerged beneath any diverted 
river, and that the “ volcanic” school of thought was in the wrong. 
But truth was as terrible as rumour. Of the 3,500 inhabitants 
of Pelileo, more than 3,000 had been crushed to death. beneath 
the rubble ; in Ambato the cathedral had collapsed upon seventy 
children busy at their catechism; and from Latacunga to Banos 
there had been widespread and fantastic destruction. A few days 
later I spoke to an American colonel who had visited the region. 
His opinion was that, if anything, the radio reports had been 
understatements, and he told how at Pelileo he had seen total 
destruction of all buildings, and a road that ended in a chasm 
scores of feet deep. One heard other tales, tragic but curious, as 
of the man who had climbed out of his swimming pool to find his 
house a ruin and himself possessed of no earthly belongings other 
than his bathing trunks. Then as if the earthquake had not been 
enough, it was reported that a plane flying from Shell-Mera to 
Ambato had crashed into a mountain-side with the death of its 
thirty-four occupants. 

The number of people killed in the earthquake will never be 
exactly known. As far as the damage to property is concerned, the 
simple structure of most buildings will make reconstruction fairly 
swift, just as it made destruction a matter of seconds, but to restore 
the towns and villages to their former state will take many years. 
Pelileo will have to be rebuilt on a new site. The immediate con- 
sequence of the earthquake was, of course, that state of affairs which 
is called to mind by the words “ soup-kitchen” and “typhus- 
inoculations,” and of such circumstances most readers have heard 
too many sordid details in the past decade. One bright feature, 
however, was the immediate and generous response of individuals, 
companies and foreign lands to the cry for help. 


But Ecuador has more to offer that unwelcome oscillations, and 
many of her attractions have already been very well described by 
Mr. Brinsmead. The old Spanish churches, the contrast of coast and 
mountain, the flowers in the plaza, all are as he left them, save that 
in Quito there is no longer “a log-fire burning in the hall of the 
airport.” The hearth, for shame, has been boarded up. Some 
of my own deepest impressions were made by the flavour of alligator 
pears, of iced taxo-juice, and of a pineapple sorbete sipped in a 
Guayaquil café; by the terrifying picture of the damned in the 
church of the Society of Jesus, a painting which left me in no 
doubt as to the penalty for each particular sin; by the comic way 
in which every Indian—man, woman or child—sported a felt trilby ; 
and by the rondadores, nocturnal gentry who are paid by house- 
holders to safeguard the quiet of their district and can be heard 
vigorously tooting their whistles all night. Then there is the charm 
of hearing everything spoken of in the diminutive: “ Hasta luegtto” 
they say, not “ hasta luego,” and you will hear a man at the door 
call the mistress of the house “ pretty littke mother” when, though 
she may indeed be “ linda,” strict dimensional accuracy would forbid 
the word “ madrecita.”” There is the pleasure of playing golf 
amongst the scent of eucalyptus trees at a height twice that of Ben 
Nevis. Or if your taste inclines you that way, you can go to the bull- 
ring on a sunny afternoon. For the really adventurous, there is the 
lure of the lost Inca gold and the guide of Valverde’s centuries-old 
map. The chief snag is that Aucas and Jivaros abound in the 
Oriente, and the intruder into the remote jungles is still liable to 
have his head shrunk to the size of an orange, having first been 
despatched by means of dart and blow-pipe. 

Besides Mr. Brinsmead’s dichotomy of mountain and coast, there 
is the contrast of the primitive and the modern. The first ensures 
the visitor an inexhaustible store of interesting things to see, and ~ 
the second guarantees that he will be able to see them in comfort. 
And so as the island of Puna dropped away behind the south-bound 
plane, I had many happy memories of the land which Bemelmans 
calls “the most uaspoiled of all the Latin-American republics.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ALWAYS feel sorry for those eminent persons who year by 
year are invited to deliver the main speech at the annual meetings 
of the National Trust. It is all very well for the Chairman, 
whe can fill up his time by toying with the profit and loss account 
or by giving a list of resignations and appointments and describing 
the new properties acquired during the year. It is all very well for 
the Chairman of the Publicity Committee, who has his own fascinat- 
ing story to recount. But the eminent stranger who is asked to 
address the members of the Trust on this auspicious occasion must 
be hard put to it to find something both original and uplifting to 
say. It is not at all difficult, when addressing an audience which 
is totally ignorant of the Trust and its beneficent activities, to 
compose a lecture which will both inform and stimulate. But it is 
awkward to have to make a speech about the Trust to an audience 
composed entirely of members of that happy band, most of whom 
know far more about the subject than does the speaker himself. 
Sir Norman Birkett is a delightful orator, and one who has fully 
mastered the technique of rhetoric. He speaks without script or 
notes and with a fluency which is all the more agreeable since it 
does not tempt him to overrun his time. He takes an unconcealed 
pleasure in the intricacies of our native tongue, enjoying the 
parenthesis and the deferred solution, and marking the rhythm of 
his sentences by modulated pauses and neat verbal punctuation. 
Above all perhaps he possesses the difficult art of suggesting feeling, 
even emotion, without sliding into the sentimental. I therefore 
enjoyed his speech last Friday to the National Trust, not only because 
he had many interesting and suggestive things to say, but because 
it was agreeable to sit there and observe the skill and confidence with 
which this gifted orator handled the cadences of his words. 
* * * 7 
Sir Norman was assisted in making his speech by three accidents. 
The audience were in a satisfied and receptive mood, since they had 
just been informed of the munificent gift "made to the Trust by 
Lord Aberconway. It is soothing, on a wet November afternoon, 
when the lamps outside are shining upon wet pavements and fallen 
leaves, to be told suddenly that one has been given so rich a present 
as the gardens of Bodnant. Lord Aberconway is something more 
than a prominent horticulturist ; he is descended from three genera- 
tions of gardeners. The trees and shrubs of Bodnant have ail 
the grandeur of antiquity and all the zest of constantly renewed 
experiment. Thus the Trust will now obtain what is perhaps the 
richest of all the world’s gardens, and will at the same time have 
the advantage of Lord Aberconway’s expert guidance and of his 
ardent interest in all botanical novelties and experiments. Nor are 
they indifferent to the fact that the Bodnant gardens have been 
handsomely endowed by the donor, and will thus be preserved and 
enjoved without anxiety for the future. A second accident which 
assisted Sir Norman in his task was that the resignation of Dr. 
Trevelyan from the chairmanship of the Estates Committee had that 
evening been announced. Sir Norman thus had the opportunity 
of paying a moving tribute to the work and personality of that great 
man. Dr. Trevelyan has been for the Trust a constant friend 
and a most generous benefactor. The prestige of his name and the 
readiness with which he was able always to give his services have 
assisted the Trust in many difficult Sir Norman’s 
references to the help given by this illustrious donor were warmly 
He was given a welcome theme on which he improvised 


negovanuons 


applauded 
with admirable spontaneity. 
7 * * + 


The third aided the discourse of Sir Norman 
Birkett was supplied by a After the 
Chairman had concluded his introductory remarks he asked whether 
‘any member of the Trust wished to ask any questions or to add 
A man got up and said that he had been lecturing 
recently to the Services at Malta. He had found, somewhat to his 
surprise, that of the several alternative which he offered 
the most popular was that on the National Trust. But he had also 


accident which 


member of the audience 


any comments 


lectures 


found that his audiences were al] convinced that the Trust was in 
some manner a State organisation, supported by the British taxpayer, 
How, he asked, could this unfortunate and disadvantageous delusion 
be removed ? It seems that, living as we do in a Welfare State, the 
adjective “national” possesses for the public associations with 
“ nationalised ” and that the expression “ National Trust ” suggests 
to many that this wholly voluntary association is in some manner 
a Government Department. It would be difficult for the Trust, 
after more than fifty years of constantly expanding effort, suddenly 
to change its name. Yet it is awkward that so large a number of 
people should remain under the impression that the thousand or w 
properties now owned by the Trust are in some manner owned by 
the Government. This misleading impression has to some extent, 
and with excellent intentions, been fostered by the Press. Whep. 
for instance, Knole was given to the Trust, many newspapers dis- 
played photographs of the house under the caption, “ This belongs to 
you.” Knole is not the property of the nation: it is the property 
of the subscribing members of the National Trust. No person who 
is not a member (and it is cheap to become one) has any right to 
claim that Knole is his or hers. 
- * * . 


The officers of the Trust are saddened by this misconception, 
since they are in urgent need of obtaining as many members as 
they can. Many of the endowments on properties given or be- 
queathed to the Trust before the war took the form of farms or 
agricultural land. The income from these properties, before the 
war, sufficed for the upkeep of the buildings or open spaces thus 
bequeathed. With the subsequent rise in wages and costs these 
endowments are no longer, in every case, sufficient for the Trust 
maintain the properties as they ought to be maintained. The 
Trust is therefore becoming more and More dependent upon the 
general fund, which, apart from legacies received, is mainly com- 
posed of the annual subscriptions of members. If the 
about that the Trust is in some manner subsidised by the taxpayer, 
there will be fewer and fewer members who are anxious to join 
this delightful club, and the standards of maintenance and preserva- 
tion which the Trust sets itself will decline. Moreover, if the 
impression prevails that the Trust is a Government institution, 
property-owners may hesitate to bequeath their homes or lands to 
sO impersonal a body, and the legacies, on which the finances of 
the Trust have in the past been largely dependent, will fall offs The 
whole point of the Trust is that it is a voluntary society, supported 
by its own members, and directed by a committee of many eminent 
people who devote to its service a large amount of their time. They 
and their expert staff adopt a human rather than a departmental 
attitude towards their functions. They have no desire at all that 
the houses given or bequeathed to them should degenerate into 
lifeless museums ; they strive as far as possible to preserve the thread 
of tradition and continuity. And they are hurt when their club is 
regarded as a sub-branch of some Ministry. These ancient tradi- 
tions, these deeply sentimental associations, should not be handled 
by clerks. 


idea gets 


x * * * 


“ 


Sir Norman Birkett spoke with truth of the “ respect” with which 
the National Trust is widely regarded. It requires something more 
than respect; it needs affection. The large number of members 
who on Friday last crowded to hear Sir Norman’s address were 
certainly animated by that affection ; they like to attend the annual 
meeting of their club. But if the public at large is to remain under 
the impression that the Trust is some departmental adjunct of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning or the Ministry of Works, 
then the Trust will not increase its membership, its properties, oF 
its appeal. The British public may feel respect, and justified respect, 
for our exemplary Civil Service ; but bureaucracy does not inspire 
the more tender emotions. It is to be hoped therefore that some 
at least of the thousands who visit National Trust properties will 
realise that it would. be a good thing if they also joined the club 
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The fable of the flying horse 

























aS ip 
aver, 
1Si0n 
, the There was once a Horse, who paced and 
with , 
gests pranced with such decorous grace and noble 
nner . ° . 
rust, agility that it was happiness to see him. 
lenly 9 ° ° ° 
ca “{t’s a small matter of inherited skill,”’ he 
T © . . . 
i by explained. ‘My earliest forebears 
lent, ° 
he discovered the art. My grandsires perfected 
hen, - 
dis- y) ’ 
weal it.”’ “* Wonderful!” declared the onlookers, 
erly * . ’ is ¢ ; . 
aan And when it is a question of getting 
t to somewhere... quickly... , “Nay, nay!”’ 

7 - 

’ 
said the Horse, “I travel by plane.’ 

10N, 
> Among the manufacturing nations of the world, this 
§ Or = 
the country has two notable advantages —for while the 
hus prestige of her handcraft and workmanship still 
rese ° . 
i lives . . . Britain has also a longer experience of 
Phe mechanised industry than any. Her tradition has 
the BTOWN WINZS. 
om- % . . . . 
pels \ TI feel this double influence in the wide variety of 
yer, \ things they make, whether precision steel tubes o7 


aluminium alloys, electric equipment or bows and arrows, 


bicycles or special paints, mechanical seals or traffic signs. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Lady Audley’s Secret. A Victorian Melodrama with Music, from the 
Popular Novel by Miss Braddon. (Princes. 
To do something badly on purpose it is first necessary to be able to 
do the same thing well. The clown who loses his balance, the ski- 
instructor who demonstrates what happens when you put your 
weight on the wrong leg, the parodist who can write trash which 
is both trashier than his victim’s work and yet has a chance of 
surviving longer in men’s memories—all these, I think, would sub- 
scribe to the truth of the preceding sentence. It is a failing in this 
production that the cast are competent rather than good actors, and 
when they are called upon—as they are throughout—to give a 
display of bad acting the result suffers from a certain lack of quality. 
They do it all quite adequately—the stereotyped gestures, the too 
audible asides, the posturings and grimaces ; and it is all quite funny. 
But only quite. They achieve a lampoon, but satire eludes them. 

For all that there is plenty of entertainment in Lady Audley’s 
Secret, and there will be more when the enterprising company from 
Camden Town have adapted themselves to the vast antres of the 
Princes Theatre and imposed upon their electricians a better under- 
standing of their duties than they showed on the first night. The 
wicked governess who by captivating an elderly baronet makes her- 
self the mistress of Audley Court is really Lady Macbeth reduced, 
or perhaps inflated, to suit the perspective of the servants’ hall ; 
and there is so much real drama in her progress from one villainy 
to the next that one rather wished that the producer had found it 
possible to let up, here and there, on the burlesque and play an 
occasional scene straight, for all it was worth. 

Of the actors (whose capacity as singers was often over-taxed) 
Miss Pat Nye was a hissworthy villainess, Miss Anne Crawford a 
suitably innocent heroine and Mr. Richard Baldwvn a hero of great 
probity and resource. But it was Mr. Bill Shine, as the bigamous 
lady’s first husband, who came the nearest to striking the note of 
true parody, and I thought it a great pity that the exigencies of the 
plot demanded that he should be pushed head first down a well in 
Act I by his unfeeling consort. 

The audience, many of whom were clearly aficionados from 
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Camden Town, co-operated loyally with the players, and the nightly 
manifestations of their disapprobation and esteem wil] doubtless 


contribute to the success of the production. PETER FLEMING 
“Les Maudits.’’ (Rialto..——* Les Amants de Verone.”’ Cameo 
Polytechnic.)———** Crime and Punishment.’’ (Academy. 


It seems a pity that the French have become violent. One felt %0 
certain, On setting out to see a French film, that one would be 
spared the kick in the stomach, the shot in the back, the arm twist 
Granted Les Maudits concerns a German submarine with a passenger 
list consisting of a Gestapo agent, a German general, an Italian 
industrialist, a French collaborationist and a Norwegian scientist 
plus two female forms divine to add piquancy to the voyage ; but 
all the same, though this is combustible material, it was hardly to 
be expected that only one man should survive to tell the tale—a 
French doctor shanghaied from his peaceful seaside residence to 
serve his inglorious enemies. 

The situation has many possibilities, but I fear that they have been 
exaggerated. This polyglot crowd of secret agents are being taken 
to South America to spread the gospel, but half way there it is dis- 
covered that Hitler is dead and Berlin fallen. Only the Gestapo 
officer, played with terrifying gusto by M. Jo Dest, wants to go 
on; the rest wait for an opportunity to escape. One by one they 
eliminate themselves, are eliminated by the fanatical M. Dest or 
simply disappear. In the end half the crew mutinies and leaps off 
the submarine on to a freighter which is refuelling it, this being 
the signal for M. Dest to order it to be sunk by torpedoes and the 
survivors machine-gunned. It is hard to believe, however Teutonic 
a commander, that with the war over and for no very good reason 
he would murder his own men, and this final massacre of the 
innocents seems, if it wasn’t so unpleasant, absurd. I cannot help 
feeling that it would have been infinitely more interesting to have 
stressed the psychological problems facing a crowd of traitors on 
V.E. day rather than to have subjected us to a blood bath. Still, 
the characters are well drawn, notably M. Paul Bernard as the 
collaborationist, and there is a magnificent bit of acting by Dalio, 
which is well worth a hearing. 

* * * + 

Les Amants de Verone, the dialogue of which is written by 
M. Jacques Prévert, is a modern version of a Romeo and Fuliet set, 
appropriately enough, in Venice and Verona. It is as uneven a pro- 
juction as a level crossing on a branch railway line. Th 
» 


o 


a 


he love 
ory between two film extras, played by Anouk and M. Serge 
Reggiani, is simple and touching ; but the subsidiary story with its 
curves upward into melodrama and downward into lunacy is frankly 
incredible. The heroine is a member of an Italian family so decadent 
and depraved as to be thoroughly comic, and, though it undoubtedly 
) relief the innocence of young love, its mad, bad and sad 
ntics totally upset the balance and destroy the mood. Just as one 
is gettin accustomed to a drunk father, an hysterical mother and 
a mistress looking like Miss Hermione Gingold in one of her most 
outré sketches, there appears a cousin in riding boots and a } 
jacket, carrving a plate of fish and a gun. It is hard to concentrate 


on the delicate love affair, the young stand-ins on the cardboard 


= 
















balcony, when the mind is still reeling from scenes of Tchekovian 
non sequitur. The acting is excellent throughout, Mile. Marianne 
Oswald and M. Pierre Brasseur deserving special mention 


* * * ° 





The Swedish version of Crime and Punishment is a fine piece oi 
work. It is always difficult to appreciate a film of which one does 
not understand a word, for captions are, through no fault 
own, the lowest form of literature. But Mr. Hampe Faustm 
direction relies to a great extent on silence, and he builds ups 
to create an atmosphere of appalling strain and tension. He 
the part of Raskolnikov himself, and is the very epitome of tortt 
‘ry. Sonia is played by Miss Gunn Wallgren, and she convine- 
ingly conveys the innate goodness of Dostoevsky’s fallen heroine. An 











impressive film comparing very favourably with other versions 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE revival of Strauss’s Salome at Covent Garden on November 11th 


used almost universal indignation. The work itself, in spite 
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of the brilliant cleverness of many dramatic and musical ideas. is 
& monument of Teutonic bad taste. After the first Paris performance 
in 1907 Gide put his finger on the root faults—“ the coarseness of 
the means employed and the monotony of the effects produced, 
insufferable over-emphasis, flagrant insincerity uninterrupted 
mobilisation of all resources available.” Yet he admitted Strauss’s 
power of neurotic suggestion in the part of Herod and compared it 
with the gift for “ comic truculence ” in two other artists who shared 
some of Strauss’s faults—Hugo, and Wagner in Meistersinger. 

Liuba Welitsch made a fine 


Salome, unsubtle dramatically 
temperamentally and vocally mistress of the part. Herod and 
Herodias (Franz Lechleitner and Constance Shacklock) were badly 
handicapped, both by the extraordinary garments designed by 
Salvador Dali and he by his unfamiliarity with the English language 
In fact, Peter Brook’s production and Dali’s scenery, costumes and 
special effects so emphasised the sensationalism and distorted the 
musical and dramatic character of the whole work that a 
scandale was the best that could be expected. Dali's 
have already been described in the daily Press. Their stvlistic irrele- 
vance was presumably deliberate (has no one thought of doing 
Salome in modern dress as a Grand Guignol but it 
& great mistake to leave Salome and Jokanaan so extremely conven- 


but 


SUCCES Geé 





decorations 





opera ¢ was 


tional in appearance 
The production was fussy (the ludicrous shing servants) and 
crude (Jokanaan’s spot-lit sermon mid-stage), and made the Jew- 
Nazarene dispute a hurried and bungled sideshow instead of allowing 
t to provide relict from the over-insistent erotic interest Phe 
baroque postures and perpetual movements expected from Herod 
and Salome could not fail to affect the quality of their singing, and 
the semi-darkness was an atmospheric contradiction of much « ‘ 
music. Dr. Rank] drove the orchestra too hard from the start, thus 
reproducing and exaggerating a fault already inherent in the music 
stage at the end of the evening, s 


He did not appear on the 
was in many quarters sign that | 

production. If this is so, and the Director of Music has 
word in his own opera house, it is high time hange was made 
somewhere in the Covent Garden 


, 
interpreted as a 


not the st 








more Dali-Brook produchions Wou 
completely. 
* * * * 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra plaved an exceptionally well-balanced 
programme at the Chelsea Town Hall on November 14th, and 


Leon Goossens gave a superb performance of 
in G minor, and the orchestra were at their 
Roussel’s Sinfonietta. 


played it very well 
e Handel oboe concerti 
best—aggressive, full-blooded and neat—in 





I heard it from a Foulterer, 
Who heerd it from ea Foet, 
Who heard it from s Diner 
On a Gsily do-or-ciet, 
Who heerd it from se Crooner 


(Who took nothing but the cruet), 
Who said it was in 


this week's 
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A fugue by Liadov was an interesting and rewarding rarity. and 
i the Six Ecossaises by Weber were a transcription of the Piano 
pieces of 1802, they were very creditable work for a sixteen-year. 
old as wel] as good entertainment value. MaktTIN Cooper. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ALL the gramophone companies seem to have thought of Christmas 
and there is a Jarge choice of what are called “ light classics ” with 
some not too large (and therefore expensive) heavyweights thrown 
in. For the middle-brow there are orchestral suites. H.M.V. offers 
a good Boutique Fantasque by the Santa Cecilia (formerly Augusteo) 
Orchestra under Serafin, a delicate Peer Gynt by the Hallé under 
Barbirolli, and a coarsely brilliant version of ncidental 
music for Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme by the R.P.O. under Beecham 
Decca offers Debussy’s Petite Suite by the Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Ansermet and two Dvorak Slavonic dances by the L.S.O. 
under Clemens Krauss. All these are worthy in their different ways. 
Decca’s Trial by Jury—a good idea for the lower middle 
hard to recommend unreservedly, as the standard of singing ep 
playing (inevitably that of the D’Oyly Carte Company S poor 
though the diction is unfailingly good 

A fine piano record for middle-brows is Cor de Groot’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 1 (Liszt), Parlopt while any high-brow 
appreciate Gieseking’s recording of Beethoven's A flat major pian 


Strauss’s 


brow—is 











1one, would 


sonata op. 26, not least for the highly individual—almost eccentric— 
plaving of the Funeral March (Col Pianists and all varieties of 
brows will be fascinated by Rubinstein’s recording of Beethoven's 
G major piano concerto with the R.P.O. under Beecham ; anc € 
who buy recordings of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony may well add 
to their collection that made by the Conservatoire Orchestr nder 


Decca Finallv, those who are sceptical about English 
} * ‘ ] 


hestras should not fail to hear the Bournemouth 


Schuricht 
provincial orc 
Municipal Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz playing Mendelssohn's 
delightful Son and H.M.\ 

Outstanding among vocal records are those made by 
los Angeles for H.M.V.—the well-known solo passages 
but sung by what is, to me, the “voice of the year,” the h 
only heard two short Spanish recorded by her otherwise 
The late Maria Cebotari’s recording of a scene from Nicolai 
Wives will interest the operatically curious (H.M.V 
Act 2 from Rosenkavalier—sung by Schwarzkopf, 
Ludwig Weber—will please the less adventurous (Col 

“ For the present of distinction,” as the Christmas catalogues say, 


Stranger overture 





songs 





while parts of 
Seviried and 


“have vou thought of a chamber music record?” If vou have, 
there is a Haydn string quartet (op. 64, No. 6) well, though not 
superlatively, played by the New Italian Quartet (Decca), and 


Beethoven's G major violin sonata plaved by Menuhin and 


ith that almost aggressive faultlessness which is his charm and 
his bane. M. ¢ 
FROM time to time complaints arise that the B.B.C. is not, in politic 


affairs, impartial. The complaints are almost invariably made by 
people who in fact strongly desire the B.B.C. to be partial—on their 


side. I had a letter week from an 
f left-wing bias 
bh 





cwn this indignant iacy 


accused She somewhat 
vitiated her 
out that “ 
robust right-wing point of view.” 
recognising its duty as a commanding mor 
backwards into neutrality. 

It also recognises that to be neutr: 


ird against this woeful state by 


the unhappy Corporation of f 

argument, to my way of thinking, by going on I 
there are still people in this country who appreciate a 
The fact is that the BBC, 


seems It 


Dn , € 


| may mean to be splendid! 


allowing, and 
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| rine wotr “at 1] > + b wth ia ore ctat 4 the 
rostering, controversy—bu only MH DoT sides are Stated. : cil 
hout a dock-leaf, in short. To be logical, I suppose, the B.B.C 
ought to allow Communist propagandists to take the air; but that 


1 permit free speech 


to gus 





Snouic 


raises the question whether you 





who would use it to br W 

free speech- question \ I e he \ 
the whole, in spite of some exasperations, we should most of us agree 
that the B.B.C.’s policy of neutrality works we But s 
something comes (as they say) unstuck ; and it happened last week 


n Now’s Your Chance. 
An Audience Reacts 

In this series of programmes, a pane] meets on a public 
Questions on affairs of impertance, such as the 


n Jast Saturday’s programme) the Nationa] Health Servic 1 he 
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members of the panel may, and do, hold contrasting views ; and so 
may, and do, their questioners from the body of the hall. Liveliness 
may be expected in Now’s Your Chance. I do not see how, in the 
interests of political neutrality, the B.B.C. could have better balanced 
the platform that answered questions on the National Health Service 
in a hall in Darwen, Lancashire ; but the audience was most notably 
unbalanced, not to say excitable. Mr. Bevan and his Ministry had 
a terrible time. Alderman Mrs. Katharine Fletcher, Chairman of the 
Lancashire Executive Council, was speaking (it seemed to me) with 
equal lucidity and sincerity in support of the Health Service ; but 
she was continually greeted with what Hansard would call “ Opposi- 
tion Laughter.” There was no doubt that, while the B.B.C. was 
being neutral, the audience was not ; and the programme, in general 
effect, was pretty strong propaganda for the Opposition. 

This is pleasant or not, according to taste ; but it certainly does 
not square with neutrality. However, short of cross-examining the 
audience at the doors, and admitting declared members of the 
Primrose League and the Labour Party in equal proportion, how 
can the B.B.C. guard against a partiality among the public in an 
extempore programme ? The programme, I noticed, was intro- 
duced as “an edited recording.” I should like to hear the passages 
that were edited out of it. I suspect they included fireworks. 


Frou-frou and Opera 

Compliments to television, on something old and something new. 
Café Continental has for a long time enlivened the screen, and 
very rarely falls below its own standard of frou-frou. I think, 
by the way, I should just as much enjoy its cabaret turns without 
the presence of the supers who sit about vivaciously in evening 
dress ; there is something risible about people being gay boulevardiers 
to order. For the new, there was Mr. Eric Fawcett’s production 
(in modern dress) of Pagliacci, which was resoundingly alive, full 
of invention and immensely flexible in camera work. Opera is also, 
by the way, getting a witty dusting off on Sunday mornings in the 
Home Service by Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, in a series of gramophone 
snippets. Under such comprehensive headings as Love Behind Bars 
or Life with Father or Strange Behaviour mm Church, Mr. Hope- 
Wallace is collating the favourite themes of operatic heroes and 
heroines, and ransacking the operas with an affectionate and erudite 
mockery 


Drama 
Yet another Priestley play, Home is Tomorrow, in Saturday Night 
Theatre. With the greatest respect both for Mr. J. B. Priestley 
and the Drama Department of the B.B.C., might I suggest that 
they are jointly getting to look like Darby and Joan—a pleasant 
relavonship, but one that tends to a certain ennui in the onlooker ? 
LioneL HALe. _ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OnE diarist holds that the last leaves usually fall before November 18th 
They are often wont to crash after St. Martin’s summer. If that js g0, 
we are promised a very late autumn, though the early trees, ash. chestnut, 
poplar and lime, have yielded to the lower sun. We have had all the leaf. 
destroying agencies, frost, wind and heavy rain; but many trees were 
so youthfully lusty that they refused altogether to yield. Frosts have 
been severe, but not high. Our official prognosticators frequently dray 
distinction between ground frosts and air frosts, but there are, of course. 
finer distinctions, such as six-foot or twenty-foot frosts. I have seen trees 
totally shrivelled halfway up and quite unwounded over the upper part, 
ind the line of demarcation has been almost straight and level. The 
most gorgeous autumn colours were rhus cotinoides, which turned early. 
On the other hand, rhus cotinus has still to reach its best, and two of the 
viburnums are well in the purple. So are the quicks wherever growing 
on poor soil, which is a great stimulant to autumnal colour. 


Rodent Enemies 

An appeal to the official rat-catcher is well worth making by anyone 
who cannot cope with such vermin as rats and rabbits. These men are 
often, like game-keepers, excellent naturalists, and are able to clear your 
house, garden, hen-run or paddock by their knowledge of habit, especially 
breeding habits. A rat may increase its race to a thousand within the 
year, for the young (often, in my experience, ten to a litter) themselves 
breed in ten weeks or so. The vermin, so called, that have altogether 
defied their official enemies are foxes in the hill countries of Wales and 
the Lakes. The losses among poultry and lambs continue to be really 
serious. The species of vermin which is perhaps most in evidence at this 
date is in my experience the field mouse. He migrates to our outbuildings, 
not, like ladybirds and queen wasps, for hibernation, but for winter food, 
Many become fruitarians, with a very highly selective palate. When there 
are no Coxes left and the Ellison’s Oranges are a little over-ripe they 
concentrate on the russets, taking a moderate slice out of as many es 
possible. They can be deterred by evil smells of the Renardine type. 


Village Peacemakers 

The world grows more international in many ways. 
think that the Women’s Institutes, which by definition are restricted 1¢ 
the smaller villages, would be essentially parochial ; but it is not so. 
German and English women have exchanged visits. Sweden has been 
in touch with Kent, Dorset and Somerset, Alsace with Yorkshire and the 
Isle of Ely, and the Gold Coast with Shropshire, and so on. Al! this in 
response to a resolution that members “ recognising the important part 
women can play in promoting world peace and agricultural prosperity 
to work by every means in their power for the 


Now you might 


pledge themselves 





promotion of friendship between nf&tions.” The Institutes, which 
originated in Canada, have, of course, their beneficent influence within the 
Empire. They steadily increase, I think, their agricultural bent: and 


concoct a very large variety of conserves, chutneys and even wines. though 
I think they are surpassed on the last head by the Village Produce 
Associations to which they are akin. 


The New Village 

On the subject of the village Mr. Orwin, in a very thoughtful address 
on rural planning, had some strong protests to make against the 
housing estate, set up by some authorities as an ideal. It misses al] that 
makes the English village ideal: the commingling of houses and people 
into a community—the unity of difference. In other references I cannot 
but think that the losses of the old village are exaggerated. Mr. Orwn 
talks of vanished blacksmiths, wheelwrights, millers and others. In the 
villages I know best the old Domesday mill is busier than it has been 
for a generation and more, the blacksmiths have more work than they 
can easily tackle, the wheelwrights flourish, the ex-schoolmaster’s son has 
become a successful farmer, and poultry-keepers muluply 


In the Garden 
A great gardener, one of the supporters of Kingdon Ward. once said 10 
me that he considered viburnum tomentosum the most generally desirable 





of shrubs. I should be inclined to set up as its rival prunus subhirtella 
autumnalis. After giving us abundance of flower twice over, once in early 
summer, once in autumn, it is now conspicuously beautiful with its 
empurpled leaves. It will make quite a good tree as well as bus! 
hrut hat do not deserve the adjective autumnal are now in flower, 
nos liently the choisya and ceanothus As to cydonia japonic: ti 
horne a large crop of singularly large fruits, simultaneously wil few 
owe! hey develop linle taste or odour ull rather over-ripe nel 
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PICTURE POST EXPOSES THE 


GROUNDNUT SCANDAL 


We sent a top flight journalist to Tanganyika to 
get the real groundnut story. He got it all right! 
The only thorough-going account of this imaginative 
scheme that anyone has ever printed. You pay for 
What do you think of questions 





the groundnuts. 
like these : 


“‘ Why did it cost nearly £80 to clear an acre of bush when 
the original estimate was £4 odd?” 


‘* Why were expensive steel root-rakes only tested in 
England and completely useless in the African soil?” 


‘sHow many desk workers are employed for every staff 
man active in the field!” 


Pompous officials, miserable bungling, inefficiency at high 
levels (in London and Africa), the kind of red tape that 
requires a harassed field-worker to take note of a 152-page 
book of instructions. We found all this going on —and more. 


also found the real workers on the 
good and keen and 


People who realised what a 


But we 


hopeful — in spite 


job were 
of the bureaucrats. 
vital experiment this groundnut scheme is for the 


and the 
ables 


Empire world. People who will welcome 
the truest, 


The full story 


report on the scheme 


is in this week’s Picture Post, Il 


pages and 25 pictures. 
DON’T MISS THIS WEEK’S 
Cc TURE 
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LETTERS TO 


D.N.B. and a Dory phore 


$in,—Thanks to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s marginal comment on the D.N.B., 
my friends tell me that I am a doryphorous, glistening and hardshelled 
beetle. And all this because filial piety has sometimes led me to “ deni- 
grate” the D.N.B. for its inaccuracy. With only two of the illustrious 
dead can I claim affinity, neighbouring artists in Vol. XII, David Cox and 
Alexander Cozens. Both biographies contain distressingly inaccurate refer- 
ences to my ancestresses. In the first, my great-great-grandmother, 
Margaret Agg of Broadway, becomes, as Cox’s mother-in-law, a “ widow 
named Ragg ” with two daughters. Actually she had six, all in the family 
Bible, but no matter. The other is a more serious business, for it concerns 
mot her name but her fair name. My great-great-great-great-grandmother 
Mary Cozens (née Davenport), of St. Petersburg, is described as “an 
Englishwoman from Deptford. The Czar took her to Russia,” Peter the 
Great was at Deptford in 1698 ; Alexander Cozens was born 1719 ; Mary's 
youngest child, Sally, later Mrs. John Cayley, was born 1732. The Dept- 
ford story just will not fit. Children were precocious, no doubt. But 
Mary Davenport can scarcely have charmed Czar Peter thirty-three years 
before Sally’s birth. And it is equally improbable that the Czar sent 
Cozens to “study painting in Italy” before he was six years old. For 
Peter died in 1725. If my experiences are typical, actuaries can work out 
the probable frequency of inaccuracies in this great and attractive work. 
But I remain impenitent. Should I, myself, ever find a place in some 
future volume, and not even your acceptance of this letter could secure 
that for me, I hope that amongst the immortal statesmen and palaco- 
botanists I may be designated, as I now subscribe myself.—Your obedient 
servant, HILLs JOHN, impenitent doryphore. 
Crossways, Bradfield, Berkshire. 
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A Doryphore Complains 


Sir,— Mr. Nicolson is less than just in his attitude towards the doryphore ; 
he exposes, scolds and finally threatens (“I challenge the doriphores ”’), 
end in so doing manages to spell the plural of this curious word twice 
with a y and once with an i. But let him consider the doryphore’s 
problem. In the same issue of the Spectator is an announcement of a 
proposed recital of Debussy’s Le Mer. On another page a famous publish- 
ing house announces one of its recent productions as a Succés Fou. The 
doryphore is filled with zeal and a desire to help; but in what quarter is his 
help to be offered ? Useless to help Sir Adrian Boult in the first instance 
end Mr. Leonard Woolf in the second, when the mistake was probably 
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THE EDITOR 


perpetrated by any one of the myriad of printers, copy Writers, type. 
setters, &c., who interpose themselves between the manuscript and the 
printed page. 

But even worse things can happen. In Mr. Maugham’s Writer; 
Notebook (recently reviewed in your columns) the author recounts having 
met at St. Jena an old survetllant who related the episode “of how ; 
doctor had arranged with a man who was to be guillotined to blink three 
times if he could after his head was cut off, and says that he saw him 
blink twice.” This incident was actually the theme of a famous short 
story by Villiers de PIsle-Adam entitled Le Secret de l’Echajaud writen 
at a time when doubtless even the old surveillant was himself young 
enough to have been surveillé. The doryphore, once more filled with 
zeal, waits for the reviewers to remark the fact. But is there a conspiracy 
of silence maintained against Villiers de lIsle-Adam ? Is it possible 
that the reviewers have not even read Villiers de 'Isle-Adam ? (Reviewers 
normally give the impression of having read every book in the world, 
with the possible exception of the one which they are actually engaged in 
reviewing.) What must the doryphore do? A _ post-card to Mr, 
Maugham ? It may never reach him. A post-card to Mr. Nicolson? 
From his essay it appears that he would not receive it with sympathy, 
Little wonder that the doryphore comes, sooner or later, to hold the 
opinion expressed by Ronald Firbank: “ The trouble with this world js 
that one does not know to whom to complain! ”"—Yours faithfully, 

Chalet Ponti, Leysin, Switzerland. DEREK LINDSAY, 








How Many Anglicans? 


Six,—Either Janus or the reference-book he has used clearly errs in giving 
the number of “ Anglicans in England, Scotland and Wales ” as 2,360,000, 
What would appear to have happened is that the figures for parochial 
Easter communicants have been mistaken for those of membership, but 
this result omits all who are too young to have been confirmed and large 
numbers in the Services and in many kinds of institutions, as well as 
night workers, many sick and holiday-makers abroad. The latest avail- 
able figure (1947) for parochial Easter communicants in England alone 
is 1,859,115. If the Services, &c., were added the total figure for com- 
municants should very substantially exceed 2,000,000. Some guide to 
the adult membership in the parishes is given by the 1949 total of 
2,953,016 on the Electoral Rolls. Total “ membership” of the Church 
of England is guess-work, but the figures for the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland are suggestive. With 55,300 communicants, that Church claims 
108,800 members. Perhaps the most significant figure is that 66 per cent, 
of the children born in England are baptised in the Church of England, 
Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT STOKES, 
Editor, “ The Official Year Book 
of the Church of England.” 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Mrs. Maud Gonne MacBride 


Sik,—In my review of Professor Ellmann’s Yeats: the Man and the Masks, 
I overlooked the possibility that there might be survivors from the period 
of Irish history which it covers, and I wish to express my regret that! 
referred to Mrs. MacBride in the wounding way I did. The point a 
which a public character becomes an historic character is not easily fixed, 
but that point is certainly not in the lifetime of the public character ; and 
I am deeply sorry for my thoughtless act.—Yours sincerely, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


[The Spectator desires to associate itself in the fullest way with this 
expression of regret.—Epb., Spectator.]} 


“The Indolent Farmer ” 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article by Mr. Gareth Lloyd 
which appears in the Spectator of November 4th, 1949, under the heading 
The Indolent Farmer, and which contains many distorted statement! 
and gross inaccuracies. I shall not attempt to reply on questions of 
Government policy, but I feel that it is necessary to correct statements 
relating to Birmingham Corporation’s control of the Elan Valley Estate. 
After indicating that the farmer was before the war on a good thing, 
a point of view with which I do not think farmers would agree, it § 
stated that “he could acquire a flock of sheep and a farmhouse without 
putting down any money,” and the rent was “a nominal amount based 
not upon his land but upon his flock.” This statement is wholly untrue. 
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Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
| on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
| service are ensured by a network of branches in 
| these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


- NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


IMITED 
Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 


KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN. 
M | L L | N G T 0 N | Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, 


Zanzibar and Uganda. 


LTD. 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
- er — i General Manager: T. T. K. Allan 
2 MILL ST., N ~ we | : 0 
ABBEY HOUSE. VICTORIA ST., Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 
s.W.1. London Manager: W. Kerr 


23 CULLUM ST., E.C.3. 

















Until that tiny hand becomes as big as yours, your little one needs all the security you can provide, 


but . . . if your hand should be withdrawn? ....... 
You can ensure your intentions will come true—an income for your boy or girl; educational 
facilities for them; a fine start in life for them; by means of the “*Child’s Security Policy” 
issued by the Royal Insurance Company Ltd. 

lay qualifies for tax relief) 


(* Your modest annual out 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO. LTD., 1 North John St., Liverpool. 


I would like to learn more about the “Child’s Security Policy” —Please send folder. 
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and land, as with a normal tenancy agreement. lh 
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settled 
he money for the purchase of his part of the flock 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
a rent based on the value of properties 
is not possible for a 
some the 
ded between 


and sheepwalks are let at 


: his farm without any capital. In Cases 
; in others ownership is diy 
rhe proportion in this latter case 1s 
and the tenant on entry has to find 


The proportion of the 


rmer to “ acquire ” 
nant owns the whole of the flock 
1 tenant and the Corporation 
between the two parties, 
ock owned by the Corporation is let to the tenant, he paying interest 
It is true that the natural increase 
the flock and the wool are his, but it is not true to say that “ he 
so long as he maintains a flock equal in 
t the commencement of his tenancy. 


may 
uy and sell as he pleases’ 
that which he takes over 


number to 
The sheep on these hills are settled flocks and are indigenous to the soul, 
end the tenancy agreement does not allow the buying of sheep and 


bringing them on to the open hills 
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ces they obtained in the markets, and could not in any circum- 


The tenant is also bound to maintain 


i the size and composition of the flock n accordance with 

sandry and the customs of the area 
n Britain is less suited for subsistence farming than the 
The farmers have always lived in the main on the income 


by the sheep, and have suffered loss or prospered according 


the pr 

ances live off the land. 

Your correspondent states that Birmingham “ does not care very much 
sout the farms that the tenants live in.” This, too, is untrue. Several 


m houses have been completely rebuilt during the Corporation’s owner 
p. and improvements to the continually being made, 
though there are still some arrears of maintenance outstanding owing 


buildings are 


the war. A new farm house is almost completed at the present ume 
d will have piped water supply, though this 1s not necessarily easy to 
ovide to all the houses having regard to their situation, although all have 
pure supply available. Birmingham naturally is vitally concerned in 
ntaining the purity of the water supply, and it takes all reasonable 
ecautions to ensure that the living conditions are not likely to lead to 
ition. It is for this reason that septic tanks are provided, and not 
use t sounds good.” The insinuations as to the purity of the 
er in 194 e evidence of the ignorance of the author on the subject 
Phe gene inference from the article is that the farmers could have 
‘ e losses sustained in the 1947 winter, completely overlooking 

e fact that the conditions were of unprecedented severity and that heavy 
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losses were widespread throughout the length and breadth of the country 
It also indicates that the author has no first-hand knowledge of the condi. 
tions and the efforts made by the farmers in the area during that Period 
Losses varied as between one farmer and another, but this was primarily 
due to differences in situation rather than to lack of individual effort, ~ 

As to the financial side of the loss, it is true that the Agriculturg 
Disaster Fund provided generous compensation and that those with the 
heaviest losses received more than those with slight losses, but it js Wrong 
to suggest that the compensation was lavish and encouraged indolence 
Ihe farmers with the heaviest losses will meet their most difficult period 
in the next two years when, owing to the loss of 1946 lambs and the 
negligible number raised in 1947, there will be very few four-year-old 
sheep to be sold, which is the normal practice. On a depleted flock the 
mount received from the sales of wool will be much less, and the farme; 
will, therefore, have to draw on his capital during this period. 

Farmers today are in a much better position than they were ten yeay 
ago, due primarily to improved prices for what they produce and encow. 
agement by subsidies from the Government. There is no reason why th 
farmers in the Elan Valley should not share in this general improvemen: 
in prosperity, and why then should they not own a car, in view of they 
remoteness from markets and centres of population? 





With regard to the suggestion that subsidies are obtained for ploughing 
and for potatoes which are not planted or not dug, this is a matter for th 
District Officers of the Ministry of Agriculture who are required to certif 
before making recommendations for the subsidy to be paid.— Yours faith. 
fully, A. E. Forpuam 

General Manager and Secretary 

Ciuy of Birmingham Water Department, Council House, Edmund $1 


i 


How 


Str—I have always read with great interest the articles on farming 
matters by your usual contributor, Mr. Walston. To me, a farmer, they 
real practical knowledge of farming as well as a 
eminently public-spirited approach to various agricultural problems. How 
different is the approach of your contributor, Mr. Lloyd, in the Spectator 
of November 4th. Mr. Lloyd infers that many farmers in the ale 
rea about which he is writing make a comfortable living (including pub- 
crawling) from a special compensation payment for sheep lost in the 
disastrous winter of 1947. Does Mr. Lloyd imagine that such compensation 
is paid every year ? If not the pub-crawling must have finished by now 
Mr 


to Prosper in Farming 


seem to show a 


parts 





Lloyd also infers that these same farmers, with eight pounds per 


acre subsidy and enough potatoes for his family and a few pigs, art 
better off than the farmers who grow “a fine crop of potatoes.” Now 
fine crop of potatoes could be twelve tons or more per acre, giving a 


gross return of {100 or more per acre 

The important point is that, under 
markets and prices for the main 
business for farmers (in the Birmingham 
produce the maximum quantity of produce as 


the present plan of guaranteed 
profitable 


anywhere else) is it 


farm products, the most 


area or 





effic enuy 


an unbiased observer it is such farmers that are the most prosper 
1oday.— Yours faithfully, Jonn TABOR 
Fennes, Braintree, Essex. 
. 
Hitler and Rearmament 
Sir.—“ It seems a pity to have translated this book” writes your ctl 


But surely an inadequatt 
better than none 
accredited to Germany 


Why. for instance, did 


of The Fateful Years by M. Frangois-Poncet 
version of so important a contribution to 
rhe French Ambassador to Hitler, now again 
throws light on some of the enigmas of our time 
Hitler’s far-reaching proposals of January, 1934, whi 
supervision, as well as drastic to tanks 
bombers, heavy guns, &c.? Posterity may well regard the French Not @ 
April 17th as a milestone on the road to disaster. Hitler was in th 
danger zone in 1934. He had flounced out of the League. Briti 
American opinion was stiffening. He had begun to arm 
to his surprise and dismay, approached him for direct talks on disa 
ment. This might lead to an Anglo-French veto on rearmament and i 
end of his régime. So he made his maximum 
Hindenburg’s control! Why did France, who could not dc 
lose, decline to give it.a trial ? 


history 1s 





France reject 


accepted international hm 








se: har] sll undéa 
white still una 





VOrse 


M. Francois-Poncet gives us the answer. He describes how he webl 





to Paris to persuade his Government to nail this concrete of to ut 
counter. He foresaw that the world would not impose sanctions withol 
some tial of Hitler’s offer But he found Tardieu adamant. convinett 
that Hitler's fate was sealed, and that if war broke out “i/ ne s ecowe 
pus une semaine, avant qu'il ne soit déposé et remplacé par le Kronprim 
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Tardieu refused to explain the source of his wisdom, and on April 17th 
Hitler’s offer flouted. After a paper protest to a paper League, 
France sat Hitler's went to night shifts with 
the grudging approval of the German labour who felt that his 


was 


while factories 


over 


m 


DacK 


isses, 














offer should have been given a trial 
Would Hitler have abided by his proposals ? Our experience with 
the Naval Treaty is some evidence in his favour Alarmed by the pace 
of ¢ Sir E. Phipps importuned the Admiralty to follow the 
French {| edent of direct talks, and 1 ‘ I ontrol was eved 
Mr. ( hill in | memoirs ol. 1, p. 108), fulminates against the 
N | ‘Tre nd flagellate ponso H nents are neithe! 
ent mn onvincin nd the ré I t only 
going U-boat vaited him when egan, instead of 
tity that Raeder and Doenitz 1 t have wheedled o 
tl 1934-39 strum I do not 1 ny occasion when 
were t f es for tre en them by the ival P Phe 
t ’ nore rm find the answe o 
< ns in the m tomes of diplo documents now being issued 
t tl F n Office But the pellucida 1 e of M. Franc Ponc 
¥ of the ‘ n if the c ' to « . 
y f lr. F. Bre 
i 4crrise 
° 
Handel’s Oratorios 
Su May I comment on the first sentence in the review of Dr. P. M. 
Yo ng (rat of Handel, whi ed e Spectator of Octobe 
28th The sentence is “For near two c¢ es le Vv nusi 
of H has bee ¢ E: d for all prac purpose \ 
or , Messiah 2 with tl ement one woulk ke 
to k vy if it is made | nself, or has he ¢ ered fron 
ex tion of Dr. Percy Young’s book In eithe e it doc 
sce e cordance wit! he evide e we [f the poy 
f Handel’s works am choral societies of the country who, af 
é vere e pe ple Vho Kept alive the Handelian tradition vel the 
VOrKs Of me n one other composer 
I ‘ ( n ninctic of the last century t t the deluge ofl 
rit powerfully aided by the moderns, begat ‘ 
f flood until 0 he ¢ ‘ ‘ 
) of freq my heard w ‘ ‘ es devotec 
‘ of e to Hane to the ne of othe ompo 
I P ew RB ‘ ou 
‘ othe 1 Me } vere n ( eglected 
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I em o fre HI 
x i¢ Handel | P ‘ 1X N 
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person who used the copy to which I refer, and was one of 
thousand singers and instrumentalists who took part. 
The greater number of these four thousand € from chor! 
; “2 CDOral 
and other music societies through the length and breadth of England. and 
therefore it is impossible to claim, as your reviewer does, 


the four 


singers can 


tnat none of 





Handel’s works were known except the Messiah. A certain society of 
which I know has sung, as part of its repository within last 


seven 
I am, Sir 
H. Court 


Judas Maccabeus and Acts and Galat¢ 


W.H 


years, both Samson, 
rs faithfully, 
158 Craven Road, Nez 


bury, Berks. 


The Church of South India 








Si rhe mention of t uthorities of the S.P.G. feeling “ bound x 

cor ence to take the € lid over the ( of South 

India by Bishop Roberts in his Spectator of November 4} 

provokes me to ask question in your columns, if you wil OW Me 

do s If the S.P.G. had no alternative but to take this co why did 

t send out two missionaries to the very heart of the are ered by 

Church of South only three months before making their dec 

© withdraw money from missionaries in that area? Th fact y 

s not as widely known ought to be by those who speak about 
orny « In May, 1947, the S.P.G. took this decision to withd; 
noney. In March, 1947, they had sent out, as missionaries to Dormak 


Rev. A. T 





H on It was the Society, ar not Mr nd Mr: 

ose this destination. 

Suc yeh our on the part of nissionary socie see £ 

rue ¢ 1er a culpable vacillation or a culpable disloyalt the p 
of those who direct it. In either case you w perhay gree t 
provides enough justification for the confidence in the S.P.G. of at le 
one of ye« reade o be thoroughly undermined Yo 

R. P. C. Hans 
The / tec ( llege, Somerset R la Edgbast ) Birm ram, If 














Sl In his reply to Bishop Tubbs, Bishop Roberts excuses the emp 
ent and recognition of Lutheran non-episcopal ministers by the S.P¢ 
for numbers of years in the eighteenth and nineteenth centurie s “an 
exceptio nd temporary anomaly.” But in any case suc ecognition 
cal d ted the “ principle ” of the validity of non-episcoy I 
For, in spite of its Charter, the S.P.G. then spent its func { 
non-episcopal ministers actually allowed to work in an ej] chur 
In the present case the S.P.G. refuses to continue { t \ DISCOT 
c vho are working in a Church which b ts Ce 
a It s no asked to 5s ipport the non-e] coy 
he South India Church Bishop Roberts conveniently forget ( 
( ful not to state the name and office of the “ men 
orit 1 unto them in the congregation to call and send I 
e Lord ney Art. XXIII), since it has on sever: casit 
recognised and employed non-episcopal miunistri¢ ind I he 
¢ cy developed “out of the presbyterate by elevation 
of e Apostohe order by localisation Yours faithf 
( SYDNEY CAI 
fc rly Principal of Clifton Theological College 
2 } 
Post Office and Public 
S Belk e war I lived Dorchester, Dorset lo re 
by de ry next morning, I could post a letter in the pullar-b 
40 p.m.; at the post office 9.30 p.m.; ¢ fiw pre] 
| ( | Ice mv letter, I could go to the t I nd put 
p to 10.17 p.m 
S I \ t ] € < r dre ¢ ] ( 
] OW e i ind if I am to s e myself a mile’s walk t& ec XX 
f vhic vould give me an hour’s grace, I must ste 
elf Yours faithfully W. M. NEw 
, rst Sch Crervara Cros Buckinghan rire 
Sil I was sending a telegram to South Kensington on ; 
Wednesday afternoon from the General Post Office at Reading 43 
I was told that delivery that same day could not be guarantecc The 
Px er-General may like to add this to the collectic he oe 
g of the comments re our postal service that are now af £ 
e Pre Yours truly, R. E. T. | 
The \ wage, Nettlebed, Henley-on-Thames 
Si Yo correspondents are rendering a public service in < ng 
tention to the fact that the postal services are today less efficie han 
I VCT¢ eneranuon age One part thar nstance, oO of mz 
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' a . 
ery power Station has its batteries. That will always 


be so, no matter what future source of energy may generate the main 


=f 


supply. For switchgear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equip- 


he ment and other auxiliary services, batteries are essential: for only in a 
nt battery can electrical power be stored against an emergency. In power 
stations al e world batteries made by The Chloride Electrical Storage 
¢ Compa ire at work or are being installed. Over 50 years’ experience of 
battery design and manufacture goes into every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 
I id ba I are batteries 
? 1a l ) 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
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might be given, concerns the Spectator, which I receive by post. Occa- 
sionally it reaches me by the first delivery on Friday (say at about 9.15 
a.m.); more frequently by the last delivery (about noon); not infrequently 
by Saturday morning’s delivery. At a guess I should say that the date and 
ume of despatch from your office is pretty constant.—Yours faithfully, 

St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford W. J. Hopkins. 


«“ The Blot in the Scutcheon ” 


S1r,—Some months ago Janus gave me a hint of his identity ; since when 
I have imagined I understand why the Editor tolerates his intolerances. 
Nevertheless, I hope that he will pay heed to Mr. Gresham’s criticism: 
while a column gains spice from prejudice, that prejudice should not be 
of a nature to spoil the fair outlook of the paper. For instance, anti- 
semitism is not a feature of the Spectator, and the tinge occasionally 
observable in the “ Notebook” is to be regretted. His paragraph on 
Professor Bernal on November 11th clearly shows uncritical prejudice. I 

he means by “the general mass” of British scientists ? 
r, told Janus about Julian Huxley’s article in the same issue, 


wonder what 
Perhaps you, S 
and this “ mass” are those distinguished men of science who appear to 
have abandoned the scientific attitude altogether when it comes to dis- 
cussing Soviet science.—Yours, &c., A. M. BASSADONI 
Square, S.W.1. 





Sir,—I am sure hundreds of readers of the Spectator will resent, as 
I do. Mr. Gresham’s attack on Janus. Every week I look first for Janus’s 
column, and every week I get fresh delight from it. I am glad to see 
that this week he has a whole page, and I hope that this is a treat to be 
repeated weekly That Janus, of all people, should be accused of 
pomposity is t0 me amazing.—Yours, &c., C. H. S. MATTHEWS 


The White Cottage. Wilcot, Marlborough 
[Janus desires to acknowledge with warm thanks the receipt of many 
letters of similar tenor to this.] 
Dr. Huxley and Lysenko 
Julian Huxley. I have but little 
Cambridge training in science 
th. If I am not strict] geneticist, neither is 


rticle on Lysenko in the Spectator was always 


S1r,.—I hesitate to cross swords with Dr 
experience of controversy, although I have 
and a liking for objective 
Dr. Huxley, and I feel h 
rhat the basic hypothesis of I 


not quite f vsenko’s biology is Dialectical 





Mater sm is true, but then all science depends on the formulation of 
hypotheses, an 1e hypothesis depends in turn on the philosophy of the 
scientist. In the West this is implicit; in Russia it is explicitly stated 
Dr. Huxley says that “ vernalisation” and “hybridisation” have not 


yet proved capable of confirmation outside Russia ; could he say where 

Professor Spitzer of Oregon State 

University was dismissed his post for suggesting that Lysenko’s work be 
read (American Journal of Heredity, July, 1949). 

When Dr. Huxley says Academician Glushchenko 

Cambridge) uses the words “ doctrine” and 

» add that he speaks in Russian, and to heed Hudson and Richens 


the experiment has been tried ? 


whom I heard in 
*teaching,” it is only fair 


to add tha 
warning on the dangers of mistranslation of shades of meaning. In 





general lecture, such as he gave in London, Glushchenko would have 
mbridge, however, the evidence he 





found do 
offered ve _ hybridisation 


c deeply 
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parts of the church needed attention ; 


23; 


1949 


impressed his audience, including many geneticists. Western genetics 
have by no means finally proved that evolution operates through the 
mechanism of natural selection acting on mutations, and certainly has po, 
proved inheritance of acquired characteristics impossible, as Professor 
Wood Jones has pointed out. Professor Fisher’s proof, while it Shows 
theoretically that evolution could have taken place without the necessity 
of postulating the inheritance of acquired characteristics, cannot in 
scientific honesty be said to prove all hypotheses but natural selection 
Not only will there be difficulty in fitting the facts of Vegetative 
hybridisation into Mendelian theory, if they should be confirmed. but 
obviously, on the orthodox theory, they would never have been discovered. 
If Dr. Huxley believes that Weissmanism is no longer a feature 
of Neo-Mendelist belief, how does he account for the statements jp 
Mr. Langdon-Davies’s recent book, which had a foreword by Sir Henry 
Dale ? While I would make no attempt to justify Lysenko’s theories jp 
their entirety, it would seem fitting that scientific caution be exercised 
n the process of condemning him out of hand.—Yours faithfully, 
Caius College, Cambridge. RONALD FRANKENBERG. 


wrong 


Cosmo Gordon Lang 


S1rR,—Our loyalty to the departed seems to be supplanted by Mordant 
ind ungenerous disparagement. And to the distress of his many friends 
our detractors are now hard at work on the biography of Archbishop Lang 
Forty years ago he came to us here in the North, where for a time 
I had the good fortune to be one of his Archdeacons. It was to see the 
biggest halls in Bradford, Leeds and Sheffield packed with men hanging 
on his every word. It was to find a new breath of life spreading through 
the Church Across all these years I have felt the stimulus of his 
amazing personality. As a young man he showed me what Christian 
leadership might be, and ought to be. He revealed to me the influence 
of great utterance. He taught me, in the closer contacts at Bishopthorpe 
the potency of a disciplined life 

It is this picture of his outstanding brilliance and courage and devotion 
that I desire to emphasise. It is easy to see one another’s frailties. It is 
wiser surely to use to the uttermost the special contribution that 
and courageous leader alone can give.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sefton Court, Liverpool. H. GRESFORD-JONES 





John B. Yeats 


Sir.—In your review, by Mr. St. John Ervine, of Professor Ellmann’s 
book on Yeats, there appears a thumbnail estimate of John B. Yeats, the 
poet's father, so false and virulent that I must ask you to allow me to 
make a short protest. I have not read Professor Ellmann’s book, but I 
have read and often re-read a volume of John B. Yeats’ letters to his 
son (the poet) and others, where anyone may see the abundant refutation 
of Mr. Ervine’s glib and coarse-grained sneer. For there can be found 
not only the golden record of a beautiful and mutually stimulating 
relationship of father and son, but also a pervading breadth and warmth 
of humanity, a profound and subtle sensibility. 

As for his being “a thoroughly incompetent painter,” I may now 
simply say that I regard him at least as the greatest painter that Ireland 
has produced—an opinion which I know is shared by Mr. Augustus John, 
Professor Bodkin and the late Sarah Purser, all of whom are far more 
familiar with his work than I am. I 


ws 


Moreover he was the type of 
whose integrity was backed by a spiritual force that enabled him, like 
Titian, to continue the 
His last picture is his best.—Yours faithfully, 


I 
Coombe Bissett, Salisbury. 


ascent right up to the end of eighty-two years 


HENRY LAMB (R.A.). 


Harrow Church 


Srr.—On a recent Saturday afternoon a group of people watching a game 


hed me with the warning that the 





on Harrow School cricket fields approac 
parish <¢ steeple was on fire. There, sure enough, were puffs o 
apparent smoke uing from the swathed summit of the bove the 
ff which was being used to re-erect the cross and e-gilded 
veather vane. I informed the police sergeant on duty at the police station 
Op] he saw the smoke, and telephoned to the fire brigade. By the 
time I had reached the lych gate, on my way to switch off the red warning 
lights on the top of the spire, which, having been temporarily moved 
might have been the cause of the smoke, the whole fire brigade was there. 
The smiling ofhcer gave me a re uring report he apparent smoke 
Ww varm of countless flying ant 


But whv was the scaffolding there ? Here is the cause of my appeal. 
After the war the Norman tower of ail 
then found that the top of the spire was unsafe and various other 
the whole cost of repairs has proved 





the church needed extensive repa 


It wa 
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to be about £5,000. The total is beyond the means of the now small 
parish of St. Mary’s. But many all over the county may have an iriterest 
in this beautiful church, which St. Anselm dedicated in 1094. It is a 
landmark all down the Thames Valley ; visitors to London from the :iorth 
see the wooded hill from their train and know that in a quarter of a: hour 
they will be at their destination. Old Harrovians rejoice to see the church 
of John Lyon, their founder, and go inside to see the brass of yeoman 
John and his wife. During the !ast war thousands of our fighter pilots 
used Harrow spire as a guide back to Northolt aerodrome. 

A swarm of tiny ants drew attention to the church spire ; if the thou- 
tands of good people who have reason to venerate Harrow Church would 
each send their good will in the token of a mite, the parishioners on the 
famous hill can see to it that this treasure of beauty and worship is 
preserved and properly maintained. Contributions may be sent to the 
Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., St. Mary’s Vicarage, Harrow-on-the-Hill.— 
Yours truly, G. H. Woo.Ley. 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, Church Hill, Harrow. 


N.H.S. Spectacles 

Syr,—Mr. Black and I must clearly agree to differ. He evidently believes 
that the National Health Service should provide his customers with 
ticles of dress”; whilst I feel that, in our present financial straits, 
it is more fitting that patients should be given spectacles at the minimum 
cost compatible with efficiency. By all means let us wear the spectacles 
of our choice, but let us expect from the State a contribution equal only 
1o the price of the simple frames and lenses which should be provided 
by the Health Service. A contributory scheme such as this has already 
been found to work satisfactorily in this country by the Approved Societies, 
and is, of course, the method adopted today in the social security service 
in France. 

In the matter of Mark III spectacles I must suppose Mr. Black to be 
genuinely misinformed. That they were not intended to be decorative is 
seadily apparent, but that they fulfilled their purpose as efficient optical 
vids is clearly beyond reasonable doubt. If their Service record were 
not enough, I am sure that other war-time ophthalmic specialists, as well 
as the not inconsiderable number of persons who continue to use them, 
could testify to this. However, they are not necessarily the appropriate 
spectacles for Health Service dispensing, nor have I suggested that they 
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are. Alternatives are already provided in a Specifying Statement under 
Regulation 3 of the Health Act, and the provision here for the supply of 
such glasses will, I assume, be accepted by Mr. Black as evidence of their 
suitability for civilian use—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, FRCS 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, 


Saving Now 


Sir,—It was a pleasure to read Honor Croome’s intelligent and unbiased 
article in the Spectator of November 4th on the difficulties in the way of 
teaching thrift today. Any Street Group canvasser will tell you, however 
that the average wage-earner and his wife are still ready enough to put 
aside a regular weekly sum—provided always that someone collects jt 
though the trend is more towards short-term saving than long. Loy 
Bruce has said that the honest savings worker cannot ask people to gaye 
when it seems likely that their money, if spent now, will buy more goods 
than it will later on. If this is so, I submit that in this case dishonesty 
is the best policy. To the simple-minded savings worker like myself the 
issue is clear-cut: we prefer to work with the crew in trying to save the 
ship—even at the risk of going down with her if she sinks—than to join 
the rats in deserting now.—Yours, &c., Jit WATERHOUSE, 
Park Mead, Bishopsteignton, South Devon. 


° e 
Fragile, Sonorous, Evocative 

Sir,—I have taken a keen interest in pictures for a good many years and 

may claim to be fairly well informed about painting, but I must confess 

that I am not much the wiser after reading this kind of stuff in a recem 

issue of the Spectator: 

“The tonality is exactly calculated, nevertheless, and is an_ integral 
part of her sometimes fragile and sometimes sonorous but always 
affecting and evocative colour.” ' 

A dictionary definition of “fragile” is “easily broken, weak, of delicate 

frame and constitution,” of “ sonorous,” “ having a resonant or rich and 

powerful sound.” I should like to recommend for the comparatively young, 

but overworked, “ evocative” a long holiday in company with its more 

bourgeois friend “ colourful.”—Yours faithfully, RALPH LE FLEMING. 
37 South Street, Durham. 


“On a Dark Night - 


Six,—I find the following sentence in what purports to be a criticism of 
my novel On a Dark Night in the Spectator of October 28th: “ This 
operation (a hanging) took seventeen minutes, and it described with loving 
horror, the author supposing the General to have been conscious all the 
time although his neck was broken by the drop.” Neither the supposition 
nor the facts in this sentence are to be found in my book. I am inter- 
ested, but not impressed, by your critic’s suggestion that the ordinariness 
of ordinary men debars them from God’s mercy.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY WEST. 

The Old Rectory, Tarrant Hinton, Blandford, Dorset. 


Portrait of Lita 

Sin.—For fifty years and more I have read the Spectator every week, 
except when I have been out of reach of it. Never until this artick 
appeared has it printed anything that has left the least trace of a bad taste 
Let us hope that the experiment will not be repeated 
The analogy set forth by your correspondent 
Mr. Hepper last week is surely misconceived. If one sets out to read 
Constant, Byron or Flaubert one knows what one may expect. In the 
Spectator one doesn’t expect it. It is much to be hoped that you will not 
accept Mr. Gresham’s suggestion in last week’s correspondence and give 
His notes are one of the first things that I look at, never 
R. E. MARTIN. 


“ 


n one’s mouth. 
Corrupuo optimi pessima, 


Janus the sack. 
without pleasure and profit—Your obedient Servant, 
The Brand, Loughborough. 


The “Spectator” Habit 


£ir,—In common with other folk I find it very expensive nowadays to 
ndulge in many habits started in easier times, but the habit of reading the 
Spectator, formed a great many years ago, still costs me no more than it 
did. For this I am truly thankful.—Yours faithfully. 


Vildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


A Brickbat Query 
Sir,—Mr. Stephen Lee, in his interesting review of Mr. Ramsey's Henry 
Jreton in the Spectator of November 11th, has enriched our language with 
ntriguing new metaphor ; would he tell your readers just how, ¢ 
vhat season of the year, one “culls a brickbat” ? Is it an aut 
does it bloom perhaps early—very early indeed—in April ?— 
GEOFFREY HOYLAND. 


. faithfull 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
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d knells House, Painswick, Gloucestershire. 
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ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 


“If a man compel thee to go with him one mile, go with him twain.” 
4 &§ § 


This Christmas every Beneficiary of the. G.B.L. will 
receive a present and a Christmas card. The presents, 
which consist of scarves, gloves, bedroom. slippers, 
bed jackets, tea cloths, handkerchiefs etc., are provided 
from our Clothing Store out of the many gifts to the 


G.B.L, or are made by the Governesses’ own Work 


GOVERNESSES'’ 


Party. 





An inexpensive present and a message of good will are small things in themselves, 


but they mean a lot to those who may not receive anything else at a time when most 


people are giving and receiving. 


\ 


We commend this simple service to you as yet another way of going the “ Second Mile,” and ask you to support us 


with your gifts, both in cash and in kind, as an earnest of your sympathy. 


BENEVOLENT 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


INSTITUTION 

















FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


are vital, whether you build a palace or a character. 
There is no firmer basis for sound character than Christian 
training in the Sunday School. 

This interdenominational Society exists to help Sunday 
Schools. 

Please send a contribution to 


Gen. Secretary, National Sunday School Union, 
102/107, Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 














‘Hertford British Hospital 
(under Royal Patronage) 


Levallois—Perret, PARIS. 





Necessary Voluntary Hospital maintaining 
full hospital service with British Staff 
earnestly 


without 
| solicits your consideration, 


Exc hequer grant 


Illustrated Brochure gladly sent on request 





BANKERS :—-Westminster Bank Ltd., Piccadilly, W.r. 


Westminster I reign Bank Ltd., Paris, (rer). 








YOU CAN HELP YOURSELF 


to a certain extent in most situations. An animal in a 


vivisection laboratory is helpless and dumb. 

There were 1,530,417 experiments on living animals in 
Great Britain last year. Even if medicine could find a way 
to health by such a deplorable method, ought a civilised 


on to sanction it ? 


Information from — 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
(B.U.A.V.) 
47, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 





CANCER SUFFERERS 


Christuas Appral 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for this Christmas, 
Please will YOU help this sad case ? 
Cancer Sufferer (9724). Poor man (38), living with wife and 
child in old army hut, with no water or conveniences. Needs 
sustenance and minor amenities pending better housing. 
This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluatarcy 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Hon. President 
H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Miltord Haven) 7 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S. 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Through French Eyes 


The author of “ The Secret of the English.” which was awarded 
the Prix Née of the French Academy in 1947, surveys contemporary 
English literature. 





WRITING as a Frenchman, I think I can best use my limited space 
if, restricting myself mostly to the novel (which is the ideal means 
of international literary communication, a comprehensive medium 
ranging between poetry and the facts of history and biography), 
I try to show what English works do or should exercise the strongest 
appeal on my compatriots, either because they tune in with the 
prevailing French taste of today, or, inversely, because they have 
merits and an attraction entirely their own. What do the French 
now seem to expect of their own writers ? The chief requirement 
as certainly that they should seek to give a sense and a justification 
to our existence, rise above chaos on the wings of some principle of 
spiritual unity or “integration.” This is a common feature of such 
outstanding and widely differing authors as Mauriac, Malraux, 
Camus, Aragon, Bosco, Sartre. The last named is often grossly 
misrepresented, but one should bear in mind that his main work 
is enutled Les Chemins de la Liberté. 


It follows that my countrymen do not object to ideas, and do not 
oppose them to “ real life.” Are not our ideas part of our life, and 
more important than its other parts, sensations and nervous reac- 
tions ? And French readers do not mind stylised characters and 
formalised conversations, as they are meant to reduce inessentials 
1© their just dimensions and make way for the more fruitful elements 
of our spiritual life. Nor is a French author, when his hero is made 
to fight for an ideal, fearful of being thought “ romantic,” an accusa- 
tion with which British critics are always so ruthlessly ready. And, 
finally, most of our writers are moralists, though they are most often 
at variance with conventional moralitv. Such requirements and 
tendencies are a sufficient explanation of why Charles Morgan should 








REX WARNER’S 


first novel for six years 


=} Men of Stones 


A MELODRAMA 


Recommended by the Book Society 
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THE , 
MOONLIGHT 
TRAVELLER 


A fine anthol vy of stories 


CAROLINE 
CLIVE 


EDITED BY 
MARY CLIVE 


A woman who was passionate 
of the marvellous, uniform when passion was a social sin and 
with the recent The Midnight courageous long after the days 
Reader. The contributors . 
include Wells, Kipling, 
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480 pages 125 6d 


when courage was looked for in 
a woman, Above all this book is 
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be so highly rated in France, quite apart from the love that he 
professes for our country. His is such a clear and well-known Case 
that I need not dwell on it any further. 

Whereas Mr. Morgan’s fervour is purely pagan, based on love 
and clear thought, the other leading English novelists have given 
their spiritual aspirations a religious direction. Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory is a book which every cultured Frenchman 
has read. Its hero, though a sinner, wins through to spiritual 
sanctity like so many of the characters in Mauriac’s novels. And that 
is why French readers prefer The Power and the Glory to The Heart 
of the Matter, in which the struggling, sinful soul is finally defeated 
—and, of course, to what Mr. Greene calls his entertainments. For 
we have grown terribly serious, at least from a literary standpoint, 

Somerset Maugham is good at picturing a successful author whose 
worldly wisdom, tinctured with mild cynicism, is quite ready for 
the enjoyment of the smooth, easy life of a privileged class of people 
But The Razor’s Edge introduces a young fellow who is serious 
about Oriental mysucism. The trouble is that he happens to be the 
only unconvincing character in the novel. Yet I believe that many 
of my compatriots have let themselves be taken in. The same, in 
my opinion, applies to Brideshead Revisited. In this book the 
religious characters are heavily handicapped and even ridiculed. But 
many French critics claimed that it was Evelyn Waugh’s most 
weighty and “interior” novel. 

Of course Huxley’s Ape and Essence is almost universally con- 
demned. This horrible picture of man’s future degradation is not 
only wholly unconvincing to any sane mind ; it is frankly revolting 
in its cowardly admission of spiritual defeat. The gleams of hope 
that shone in Perennial Philosophy and dimly flickered through the 
pages of Time Must Have a Stop, lifting the author above his morbid 
hatred of the flesh, seem now to be extinguished, and, as Mr. Huxley 
appears to wallow quite contentedly in the dirt of his slough of 
despond, we cannot really believe in the final feeble fiction of a 
flight and a victory of love. It 4s a grave error to imagine that Aldous 
Huxley can appeal to French taste, at least in its present mood, 
which is not only serious but drawn towards any form of spiritual 
challenge and repelled by what is purely negative, passive and 
destructive. 

Ninety-four, by George Orwell, is of the latter kind. Is ét meant 
to be satiric ? But there is no good satire without some sort of 
unexpected twist, and that is lacking. Everything is painfully obvious 
in this “ anticipation,” for we all know that totalitarianism as such 
is a most uncomfortable proposition. Animal Farm did at least 
clothe men as pigs and other animals. Though is that fair to 
animals ? And knowing what they really were, we also knew all 
along how they were going to fare. 

Priestley’s milder picture of the future in A Midsummer Day's 
Dream is not very credible either, and that is probably why this play 
has not been particularly successful. But I think that Evelyn Waugh’s 
The Loved One is magnificent satire because it shocks and challenges 
and manfully reacts against evil and absurdity, ludicrously painted 
corpses being symbolical of a world sadly reverting to totemism, a 
world which true faith has deserted—to say nothing of sanity. 

Fear of the future, condemnation of a material civilisation, unequal 
reactions of the spirit are thus important characteristics of English 
literature today. There is another and more distinctive aspect 
which makes it, to me personally, still more fascinating. Most con- 
temporary British fiction writers (and some poets), far from besng 
afraid of life, are in love with it, reacting to it as artists, not 
philosophers. They delight in it (which reminds us of the title of 
J. B. Priestley’s new book) ; and their humour is an expression of this 
delight. They are in communion with Nature taken in its wider 
sense. With wonderful skill they know how to weave into the narra- 
tive all the familiar demons, hidden thoughts, nervous reactions that 
influence our destinies. Such narratives and the often perfectly 
naturalistic dialogues that fit into them are life itself, seemingly 
caught by the author as it flows along and not laboriously recon- 
structed. The result is that we are “ spellbound,” that we have the 
illusion of living the story we read, whereas, when we are reading 
any French book, we can hardly ever forget that it is . . . just a book. 

Contemporary British fiction is achieving a more and more perfect 
objectivity, in some cases a complete elimination of the writer's 
personality. Joyce Cary and Henry Green are remarkable examples 
of this. And how fit is Nigel Balchin’s dialogue! Rosamond 
Lehmann’s The Ballad and the Source and Forrest Reid’s books are 
compelling studies of childhood. In Youth is Pleasure, by Denton 
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Six new books for November 


NEW 
Maurois 


The French say André Maurois’ His- 
tory of France (NOVEMBER 14, 25s. net) 
is unrivalled in the English Language. 
‘Un livre exact et parfait’: ANDRE 
SEIGFRIED. 


NEW 
& 


revolutionary 


approach, by René Wellek and Austin 
Warren, to the Theory of Literature 
(NOVEMBER 14, /6s. net) by focusing 
literary criticism and study on_hiter- 
ature itself rather than on_ historical 
and social background, political and 
psychological influences, and the hike. 


Six Autumn Recommendations of the Book Society 
with THE BOOKMAN’S comments 


‘A great achievement’ 


Professor Neale’s Elizabethan House of 
18s. net 


Commons. 


‘Startling 


by incident and disquieting in its total 
effect, this novel is a remarkable werk 
to have come from South Africa’: 
Ceremony of Innocence by Elizabeth 
Charlotte Webster. 9s. 6d. net 


and two past Choices still in great demand 
Alan Paton’s 
‘A novel of great beauty and power.’ 
[An alternative fiction choice.] 9s. 6d. net 


Fitzroy Maclean’s Eastern Approaches: 
‘Fascinating from the first page to the last.’ 
548 pages. 12 illustrations. 3 maps. 15s. net 


NEW 
Linklater 


There may be no historical justifi- 
cation for Eric Linklater’s A Spell for 
Old Bones (NOVEMBER 14, 9s. net), a 
tale of a fantastic war in the first cen- 
tury A.D. between the giant Furbister 
and the abominable Od McGammon; 
but the fascination of the story carries 
its outlandishness lightly as a feather. 


NEW 
material 


the fruits of orignal research begun 
in 1932, and detailed references to all 
the earliest lives and records, go into 
making H. L. R. Edwards’ Skelton 
(NOVEMBER 21, /&s. net) a matchless 
portrait of an early Tudor poet laureate. 


‘Not only Byron 


enthusiasts will long to read this book’: 
The Last Attachment by Iris Origo 
[Published with John Murray)| 25s. net 


‘This exuberant 


and indefatigable author’s most rapid, 
ubiquitous and eventful novel’: Once 
Upon A Time: An Adventure by 
Vaughan Wilkins. 12s. 6d. net 
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Sagittarius 
More Sagittarian rhyming comment- 
aries on the great men making policy 
and the little men taking it: Pipes of 
Peace by Sagittarius (NOVEMBER 21, 
9s. 6d. net) is ideal for Christmas, 
Its theme is that even peace has its 
lighter side. 


NEW 
handbook 


on the orchestra and its instruments, 
Reginald Nettel’s While the Orchestra 
Assembles (NOVEMBER 21, 9s. 6d. net) 
will interest teachers and the general 
reader alike. Photographs, drawings 
and musical examples make up the 
illustrations. 


‘Well planned and 


smoothly executed . . . altogether an 
informative and very readable book’ : 
The Healing Touch by Harley Williams. 

15s. net 


‘Surely the best 


American war novel we have had’: 
Irwin Shaw’s The Young Lions. 15s. net 


Cry, the Beloved Country: 
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690 THE 
Welch, is more personal but pulsating with life quite unadulterated, 
by which, of course, I mean free from any adult interposition. I 
wish I could have devoted.a little space to Elizabeth Bowen’s subtle 
art, to her knack of recreating attnosphere. She has very feelingly 
described the psychological effects of the Blitz in London. And so, 
in my opinion, has Geoffrey Cotterell in Then a Soldier. There 
have been enthusiastic articles in the French press on Beowulf, by 
Bryher, a book about two gallant old ladies who kept a tea-room 
in London during the war. And, finally, to quote just two memoirs 
of a very different style which I have enjoyed, George Millar's 
Maquts and Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography introduce us each into 
its own strange and fascinating world 

One word on the drama. Priestley’s plays and the new poctic 
drama are of a nature to appeal to a French audience. This Way to 
the Tomb, by Ronald Duncan, has been given in Paris, where An 
Inspector Calls is now being played. T. S. Eliot, of course, is the 
British poet to be appreciated in France, in his quality as a spiritual 
writer. All the others do not—or do not any longer—seem to ask 
themselves what to make of life ; they just react to it in accordance 
with their several temperaments, intellectually or sensitively, with 
delight or with fear. The general impression is of sincerity ol 
feeling but also of disintegration Jean BAILHACHE. 


Man and Providence 
By Herbert Butterfield Bell. 


“ HISTORICAL events,” says Professor Butterfield in this remarkable 
book, “come out of personalities and run into personalities”; and 
his most devastating comments are directed against those who treat 
history as a “hard story in a rigid framework,” to be studied and 
memorised without sympathy, imagination or any over-riding 
philosophy of life. Those who accept the fundamental value of the 
individual soul cannot be satisfied with any interpretation of history 
which exalts nation or which rests upon any 
facile theory of progress, any more than they can approve a political 
creed which demands the sacrifice of any generation for the sake of 
the eventual (and problematical) earthly good of their successors. In 
ng phrase, “every soul is equidistant from eternity.” 
of the human soul is one of the legacies of a 
I but equally important is the Christian doctrine 
that all men are Moral progress is an illusion; man has 
Lot become better, but merely more skilful in organising his cupidities 
und setting up safeguards against his vices. On the whole we did 
t in the nineteenth century that we came to imagine our- 
selves secure and to put too much trust in the essential goodness 
f ourselves and our fellow-men. But “it is essential not to have 
aith in human nature. Such faith is a recent heresy and a very 
disastrous one.” There is, in fact, what the author calls a “ gravita- 


tional pull” «n human nature which has throughout history sooner 
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who disagreed with them—though all the time, as we 
reminded, thousands of ministers of that Church were 
work transforming the world by the preaching and 
Christian virtue. 

It was especially in the striking doom which has throughout history 
visited the self-righteous man that the ancients, and in Particular 
the Hebrew prophets, saw the operation of Divine judgement. The 
prophets, in an age very like our own, spoke with astonishing courage 
and insight out of the depths of national disaster, never ibandoning 
their belief in the moral character of human history, even when the 
hand of God seemed to fall upon the righteous man rather than upon 
his enemies. ‘They sought refuge in their idea of the Remnant of 
Israel, in the Messianic ideal, and finally in the inspired conception 
of the Suffering Servant, which makes the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
the bridge between the Old Testament and the New, where that 
vision finds its perfect fulfilment in the Divine irruption into human 
history, 

So it was that the ancient Jews advanced from the conception of 
a chosen nation to a heightened sense of the importance of the 
individual, “only to go further and establish the solidarity of the 
human race at a higher level of thought altogether.” In much the 
same way Professor Butterfield, after his insistence on the value of 
persons and the personal approach, takes us with him on to a higher 
level still of imagination and interpretation in his consideration of 
the providential guidance of human affairs. What he calls “ history. 
making going on almost above our heads.” Man, if he is wise, will 
do faithfully the work that lies before him. The ambitious schemers 
and system-makers only too often defeat, in their own generation, 
the workings of Providence ; it is only when men look back on the 
work of their fathers that they see emerging a pattern which was 
hidden from those who were weaving it. The past seems rigid and 
inevitable, vet the tiniest thing might have made it altogether 
different ; Providence is all the time at work, shaping “our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” The Christian, above al! others, 
should believe this, and in virtue of that belief confront the collapse 
of schemes and systems with an elasticity of mind which will not 
dictate to God how he should accomplish his purposes. 

Professor Butterfield says that the student of history needs an 
‘acquired simplicity ”; it is a quality he himself abundantly reveals 
in a book which is as crystal clear as it is wise and compelling. No 
review can begin to do it justice; there are sentences on almost 
every page which cry out to be quoted, and again and again forgotten 
truths are illuminated by telling phrase or apt illustration. Every 
student of history should read this book ; and the makers of history 
should read it afresh every year. HuGu Lyon 
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Swinburne: A_ Biographical 
(Witherby. 15s.) 
ALMostT the last of the Victorians to fall into Georgian disfavour, 
Swinburne has been slow to emerge. One by one we have recon- 
firmed our fathers’ and grandfathers’ enthusiasms, rating Arnold’s 
poetry perhaps a little high according to their scale and Tennyson's 
a little low, overvaluing Trollope and underestimating Thackeray 
But for Swinburne, I feel, there can be no re-acceptance at anything 


Humphrey Har, 





like his former sterling value, for his reputation seems to have been 
founded on a double obtuseness in our forebears, a blindness to the 
real content of his poetry, and a deafness to the plangent monotony 
of his famous word music. “ After years of neglect,” the pu her's 





blurb assures us, “ Swinburne is once again being read and valued asa 
g Mr. Hare himself is too wise to claim any such thing 
by destroying the Victorian conception of Swinburne as a ‘ t 
revolt "—and Victorian society was sufficiently stable t 
and making us face the perversity which lay at the root 
} inspiration, he renders his subject’s complete : 
ess probable. If it is impossible now to re-read the Poems and 
Ballads without understanding them, it is increasingly unlike 

| read at all. Mr. Hare has, in one way, done Sw 
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of revolt 
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they will be re 


yurne a disservice by writing so good a book about him 
Born into the aristocracy, the poet had the advantage both of a 
1 ~olerance in his home and of some financial support through- 
yut has life ; the middle classes were less patient with their eccentrk 
progeny. From Eton, which he left for reasons still uncertain, and 


“al 


from Oxford where he failed to sit for his degree, Swinburne derived 
a prodigious love of literature. In Oxford he fell in with the 
Raphaelite circle, and when he went down following complaints of 
and “alcoholic excesses,” Jowett took care not 
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to risk a repetition of the Shelley episode ; his departure to be coached 
in a country rectory saved a scandal. Jowett admired the disorderly, 
violent young man, even though he preferred not to keep him at 
Balliol. He proved, in fact, a life-long friend, and Mr Hare records 
an offer “even of pecuniary help, if needed ” at a moment some ten 
years later when Swinburne’s Kaison with the circus-rider Adah 
Menken was failing to produce the reform which his friends had 
hoped for. Ruskin, too, refused to join in the clamour against the 
poet. “I should as soon think of finding fault with you,” he wrote, 
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them into an élite of leaders and athletes when they used them 
as mountain guides in the nineteenth century. Guides, too, of an 
unprecedented footing. It has been the characteristic of English 
explorers that they made full use of local talent; and of English 
officers that they could keep the affection as well as the control 
of native troops. The relationship, therefore, of English pionee 
and of Swiss guide very much in his service is easier for us to grasp 
But, in the Alps, our adaptable Englishman introduced a unigue 
modification. Whereas the officer remained the officer at all times 
the early climber, recognising the peasant’s superiority on his ow, 
mountains, while he remained the employer in consciousness and 
off the stage, acclaimed the guide as autocrat in action, and invested 
mnty with almost operatic attributes 

On the whole the great and good among the carly guides playe 
up to them very well. They rarely took advantage, even on 
mountain, of an artificial authority that contributed much to 
safety and comfort of their inexperienced patrons. In 


profited enormously from the cultivated intercourse and wide 
tacts. For two generations the relationship continued to du 

outstanding personalities and historic friendships between Swis 

B I possibility of it is ending now, with the econ 

1d social changes in cither country The new ski and 

yrofessional is a product no less artificial, but not always vi 

sor Fine fellows as many of the guides are, their cond 

of work are no longer likely to make them, in Lord S 


1appy words of introduction, “in our minds, a part of w 


Mr. Ronald Clark enshrines the memories of the first gr u 
us, basing his work upon the famous book, The Pioneer f 
ips, by C. D. Cunningham and Sir William Abney, and us 
Abney’s artistic portrait photographs. He has grouped the s 
men more discreetly by their districts, and distinguished those wi 
ivelled abroad. He has amplified their histories by careft 
of other authorities, and enlivens them bv anecdotes from 
wuthors of the period. He comments with justice upon th« 
information discoverable about them, other 
The Pioneers collected in the guides’ own lifetimes. Their emp 
ev knew about their home lives, would have thought 








delicate at that date to record them Their heroes 

vhere the romance of their mountain holiday started, gre 
deeds through the climbing days, and waved them farewel 
terminus. It was the pattern of the period. In this context 


must quarrel with Mr. Clark’s epithet “ sardonic” for the b 
ind humane Irishman, A. W. Moore, whose Alps in 1864 
ne mountain record of the time infused with imaginative sy 

te in its feeling for the adventure and for thos 





Mr. Clark’s appreciations are just, as well as very readab 


“ 





ynily differ again over the term gentleman’s gentlema 
desc of Melchior Anderegg’s manners. The great Me 
had a rician courtesy and dignity, with no touch of subser\ 


Nor should the great Christian Almer be contrasted with | 
more of the “peasant.” Both were types to be found among 
own peasantry, natural aristocrats and masterful men in their ov 
spheres, reserved, and the one more gentle the other more b: 





n outside contacts 
The book is attractively presented and well timed. The 
now, when our new armies of rock-climbers appear ofte , 


nuch occupied with their technical prowess to bother wi 
ing, although it embodies the roman 
1erit. GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUN 
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Degas and the Ballet 


Degas Dancers. By Lillian Browse. (Faber. £4 4s.) 





Ir is easy to see why Degas loved the ballet. It suited 
perfectly, for it provided a complete world, a world that made 
of the distressing claims of reality, one in which line and linea 
tension were absolute. We may sometimes be tempted, in a 
tanical moment, to regret that such talent was so largely de 

We 





all part of life. In another mood it seems m 
gratitude that the microcosm into which he retired s 

e suited him so well. In any case the popular taste whic! 
always found Degas in his pictures of dancers the most enjoyable o 
the great painters of his time is due for re-examination. In th 
important, and delightful, enquiry only one piece of equipment is 
now necessary, Miss Browse’s book. Even the great catalogu 
raisonné recently published by M. Lemoisne at twelve times the 


price is hardly more indispensable. Miss Browse has assembled 
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Yhree hundred and twenty representative works, reproducing a 
number of them, as might with advantage become customary, both 
in excellent colour and in black and white, and grouping the various 
Versions of each composition with the drawings for it. Thus she 
enables us to see these familiar pictures in a new light. 

It has often enough been observed that Degas’s essential subject 
{is physical action. In fact it coincided with that of the ballet. Even 
the surface of these pictures agrees with the theatrical world :nto 
which he entered ; its decorative features, distilled into the abstract 
notation of brush and pastel, infuse his style. Here are the snows 
of ballet, the frosty incrustations, the lepidopterous glitter and 
flutter. Degas has extracted a poetry more complete than that of 
any presentation which he saw, a poetry which is recognisably that 
of classical dancing. The dancer herself was an object of absorption 
to him; Miss Browse writes acutely of his understanding of the 
peculiar physical awareness which the profession confers. Equally 


important to him were the purely theatrical beauties. In one 
picture, from among the inactive group of their companicns, 
the coryphées rise, drawn towards the distant figure of their 


régisseur as under a spell, spirits invoked half against their will like 
the Wilis in Giselle. In others the star remains for a final moment 
poised, floating, buoyed up, as it seems so often in the theatre, on 
the flowing current of her audience’s regard, while behind her the 
dance continues t6 revolve, an autonomous rite. Of such a kind 
is the poetry of the classical ballet; it played a great part in the 
development of Degas. 

There will be some, painters among them, whom these beauties 
are far from reconciling to the painter. Not everyone has a taste 
for the ballet. Moreover Degas’s method, his inveterate objectivity, 
has now, when the most powerful currents are flowing the other way, 
a real difficulty for many of those who are seriously interested in 
painting. Recently the critic of a contemporary referred to him in 
terms almost as crushing, though by no means as reat, as those 
jn which the master demolished Besnard. There is some possibility 
hat for us his very virtues will condemn him, that we shall begin 
0 look on Degas himself as, by nature if not intention, a pomprer 
tho became closely mixed up with the fire. How are we to under- 
tand his unvarving accuracy as a function of imaginative art ? 
sight, optical impression, was its own justification to Degas. His 

hole purpose centred upon it. To see or not, to record vision in 
Pine or fail to record it, was for him the burning issue of his thought, 

n issue in which we can trace the source not only of his com- 
pulsive virtuosity but of the unremitting anxieties for his evesight 
which eventually brought about their tragic justification. For such 
fan artist to look, in itself becomes a personally and thus an aesthetic- 
ally significant act. The deliberate, decorative qualities of Degas 
are easy to enjoy. In fact, in their purest form, his line and design 
are dedicated to a more radical principle, the preciousness of vision ; 
jf we cannot understand it the depth of Degas’s feeling will escape us 

Not all of Degas’s researches are on the same serious level. Like the 
fart which he celebrated he had both his pure classic style of repre- 
sentation and his vein of demi-caractére Miss Browse reproduces 
a number of the works of the ’eighties, the series of dancers costumed 
in black corselets, in which the scene takes on a pleasantly comic, 
even satirical, flavour. None the less Degas was to achieve in full 
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measure the reward which seems to await every great artist whose 
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style evolves through its full span, the uncovering of a world 
belonging nowhere but in his own imagination. His method led 
naturally to it, the endless production of further studies for com- 
positions which had long been to all appearance complete. In the 
‘nineties, at the same time as the last bath pictures, Degas arrived 
in his study of the dancer’s body at what was virtually an invented 
shape, a stylisation utterly unexpected yet complete, the solution 
which can be studied better than anywhere else in the last fifty or 
so plates in this book. Costume is forgotten, the figures are naked - 
Degas draws upon a mythology which never existed in any theatre 
or rehearsal room. The decorative juxtapositions of earlier works 
are transcended, and the familiar groups combine into composite 
animals, incarnations of the communal life of trained physiques. The 
naked figures of these last drawings turn the rhythms o! dancing 
into a monumental symbolism of physical life. And thus we get such 
results as the “Quatre Danseuses Nues,” a work which recalls 
nothing in art but Degas’s own “ Jeunes Spartiates ” of many years 
before. Indeed, the more one considers the progress of his thought 
the more essential to it that early picture appears, with its embodi- 
ment of physical tension and challenge. Round his reactions to its 
theme the art of Degas, and his life as well, revolved. 

All artists do not equally well support the splendid upholster, 
of art publishing. Sometimes one has felt, withdrawing a gilded 
confection from its slip-case, that time and taste never played a 
crueller joke. But Degas is a happy subject ; luxury becomes him 
and, in particular, his pictures of the most sumptuous of arts. And 
now, thanks to Miss Browse, he is magnificently served, in a book 
which will never be bettered. It is a book to be used as frivolously 
or as seriously as you please, an enduring delight. 

LAWRENCI 


Darkest London 


The County Books Series. By Harry Williams 


GOwWING 


South London. Robert 


Hale. 15s.) 


Tuts is an admirable book; and whether the ten Metropolitan 
Boroughs dealt with can exactly be called a “ County” or not, they 
form a real unit, unified in diversity, which loudly calls for a separate 
description, mot as a mere appendage to the London usually 
considered, namely the City, Westminster and the West End 

South London, how little known it was and is! When I decided 
to come to live in London fifteen years ago, and also decided to 
live in London, not near it, no one told me to search South London 
to my shame I confess I didn’t know Brixton till after the bombing, 
when I began to study London systematically for its new Plan 
were there any really knowing men who had discovered the beauties 
of Brixton before the bomb revealed them ? Nevertheless, architects 
had been on pilgrimage to Kennington to see the rebuilding of 
the Duchy of Cornwall estate by those two fine architects, Stanley 
Adshead and Stanley Ramsey: this sympathetic continuance of South 
London architectural tradition seems to have escaped Mr. Williams's 
eye; nor is he sufficiently appreciative of old Kennington and 
Camberwell, where fine late Georgian design still shines tl I 
i shabby, decayed and bombed condition. 


through 
The parks, commons 
ind open spaces, notably that miracle Battersea 


Park, he duly 
celebrates, with their excellent landscape design of nature and man, 
encouraged by the genial South London sun which can pierce the 
smoke and fogs of slums and ripen figs. 

But Mr. Williams does really capture the special character of 
this unknown half of our metropolis which is so different from 
the northern: the riverside marshes delayed the urban development, 
which when it came was as dense as the north, lacking in all its 
civic and commercial dignity, and above all hag-ridden by railways. 
How suddenly it changes as you go north ; the far side of Camber- 
well Green is typical, with the ascent of Denmark Hill, duly noted 
by Mr. Williams ; though perhaps he might have made more of 
Ruskin’s home-coming delight in Herne Hill, fresh from a “ wind- 
grieved gash of the Apennine.” 

We have fortunately, for geographic satisfaction, a true section of 
South London in the Borough of Lambeth, that long strip of seven 
niles, which extends from the archbishop’s palace opposite West- 
ninster to the Crystal Palace, skirting the rural retreat of Dulwich 
And here finally is revealed the merit of South London ; when you 
reach its boundaries, Plumstead Marshes on the east, Richmond Park 
on the west, you are not confronted with an outer ring of huge 
County Boroughs as you are on the north; only Croydon, that 
harmless town, supervenes on the south. But one is tempted to 
forget Mr. Williams and dream of South London: and this is perhaps 
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LUCIFER WITH 


The novel on which the critics don’t agree. 
** THE GALLERY, his first book, was bubbling with 
gifts; so is LUCIFER WITH A BOOK."’—Sunday Times 
“ The ugliest of harlequinades.” 
“Mr. Burns has a sharp eye, ear and nose: he can 
be brilliantly funny and acutely, even poetically, 


perceptive 


An ill-considered and immature piece of work.” 


Read the book for yourself and see. 


THE WOMAN 


Sth edition in four months of this now famous novel. 


SCENES FROM A 
BOURGEOIS LIFE 


 Egotistical, indiscreet, enormously readable.” 


Scene after glittering scene flashes into life.” 


Hester W. Chapman 
GREAT VILLIERS 


“ This brilliant biography will appeal to all classes 
"Cavalcade 


of readers. 
Illustrated. 
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25s. 
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12s. 6d. 


Alaric Jacob 
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696 rHE 
the greatest compliment one could pay him. He brings it alive 
before your eyes: its history, both national and local contacts, its 
ancient glories and its so many frightening present defects. What 
names with which to conjure, that central riverside quartet, Lambeth, 
Southwark, Bermondsey and Deptford: somehow they don’t depress 
the writer of this review. Perhaps because with the eye of the 
planner he has foreseen their regeneration; the spectacular river 
frontage already begun, community rebuilding accepted in principle 
if slow in reaksation. But above all the indomitable spirit of its 
population, so devoted to their own locality. 

As already hinted, Mr. Williams seems a little less certain in his 
architectural appreciation than in his historic, social and landscape 
valuations. While praising the huge bulk of the Town Hall at Brixton 
(it was not for its sake I would have gone to live there) and the 
“splendid entrance archway” of Waterloo (which always strikes me 
as a grandiose misfire), he is puzzled rather than delighted with 
Deptford Town Hall architecturally this building is slightly odd, 
an inge nixture of various periods.” Whereas it is a coherent 
delicious masterpiece, coming from the fresh minds of those genial 
architects Lanchester and Richards who gave us Cardiff Town Hall 
and the exquisite shopfront in Bond Street (originally Co!naghi’s 
And its rich maritime sculpture, of which Mr. Williams is fully 
appreciative, should have been attributed to the artist responsible ; 
was it not Paul Montford whe later went to Melbourne where, after 
much fine labour on the War Memorial, he created his single master 
work, the statue of Adam Lindsay Gordon ? 

But these are minor omissions, and the writer should be grateful 
to Mr. Williams for his support of the London Plan which seems 
so likely to founder through constant whittlings and downright 
departures like the Bankside Power Station, not to be compensated 
even by the new Concert Hall, to be ready for the 1951 Exhibition 
The volume is splendidly and candidly illustrated 

PATRICK ABERCROMBII 


nous 


Irishwomen 


Bricks and Flowers. By Katherine Everett Constable 15s 


NEITHER the sober wutobiography, nor the illustrations 


of ladies in Court dress or of houses and gardens created by the 
writer, inv hint of the glorious touch of lunacy to be found 
n th x Mrs. Everett is not an Irishwoman for nothing ; but 
the wild 1otes come from her tamiiv rather than herself. “ We 
wel © thankful, mv dear, to get rid of vour mother,” one of her 
aunts explained, when asked why she had not done more to help 
her nephews and nieces, “that w Il decided to have nothing to 
do with her or her vipers.” This was the kindly normal aunt. The 
other, Aurelia, who was married to a clergvman, was described by 
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SIR GECFFREY SHAKESPEARE _ 
Let CaANobtes Be BROUGHT IN 


These noirs of a life devoted to the public service throw much new 
light on the political scene during the years 1-21-45 They include personal 
recollections of David Lloyd George, the Irish Treaty, the crusade against the 
slums, and Mr. Churchill's return to the Adm ralty 

iiustrated 2Is. 


MARGARET TROUNCER 
Mapame RECAMIER 


“| recommend this book as a successful reconstruction not only of a character 
but of an interes sting period DR. KATHLEEN FREEMAN (Western Ma’'l) 
“What a charming book you have made that world all your own.” 
SIR SHANE LESLIE. “ Elegant, stylised and clear-cut.’’— Time and Tide 
IMustrated 12s. 6d 
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in the capacity of lady’s maid. Mrs. Everett’s own mother was an 
unhappy and slightly unhinged fury ; she brought up her children 
on the Peerage and Anglo-Catholic theology, and forced them to 
play whist for the money they earned by catching clothes-moths, 
From all this Mrs. Everett escaped ; first from the horrors of Irish 
home life and ultimately even from Aurelia, for Aurelia’s son, who 
had become her husband, took to going away if things became 
uncomfortable, “as for instance directly after my babies were born,” 
and eventually went away for good. After this, it must be con. 
fessed, the excitement diminishes ; but even so the author’s élan 
keeps things moving fast enough. If she is not living in a tent while 
superintending the building of her numerous houses, she is bicycling 
about Ireland in the troubles or helping a Florentine dentist’s 
assistant to extract a cab-driver’s teeth. In her hands even ARP. 
becomes entertaining. Perhaps, after all, though neither “ primitive” 
nor unscrupulous, she is not entirely unlike Aurelia. Like, at least, 


in her disregard for the duller habits of life and in the zest with 
which she illuminates its dreariest patches. 

‘his, in short, does not in the least resemble the stock auto. 
biography any more than Mrs, Everett can resemble other octo- 


genarian ladies who are interested in houses or gardens 
constantly surprising book, warmly to be recommended to any 
reader for a railway journey or a convalescence. Connoisseurs of 
the wilder bizarreries of family life will enjoy it vastly, even without 
a journey and in perfect health. LETTICE FOWLER 


It isa gay, 


The Theatre Today 


Modern English Drama: 
Ernest Reynolds 


HIS is an important book for students of the theatre, 
some already in the theatrical profession 
the fringe of it—who doubt whether contemporary drama _ possesses 
sufhcient vitality to guarantee the theatre’s survival in face of 
growing overheads and outside competition. Mr. Reynolds surveys 
dramatic activity in these islands since 1900; and dramatic activity 
or him includes, very rightly, not only plays and playwrights, literary 
ind social problems, staging and production, but the bricks and 
mortar of the playhouse itself. The book therefore supplies many 
of the vital facts, the lack of which vitiates most arguments 
th commerce in the modern theatre 


the menace ol 
Reynolds does not himself attempt to argue 


A Survey of the Theatre from 1900. By 
(Harrap 10s. 6d.) 

: especially 
those devotees others on 
ever- 





about 


Mr He is content 
to state facts and does so with scrupulous fairness he problems 
of theatre-management—buildings, seating capacity, stage mechanism 
production costs, &c.—are clearly set out and backed up with com- 
prehensive appendices. “The developments of stagecraft,” he 
concludes, “ have far outstripped progress in theatre building. Mean- 
picture-frame stage and the Victorian red plush, gilt stucco 
atmosphere of mosi English theatres have undoubtedly exercised a 
mortmain Over many attempts at reform.” It is against this back- 
ground that experimental dramatists have had to struggle and oppor- 
tunists avail themselves of a fortune. Here again Mr. Reynolds 
wide. Verse plays, melodrama, comic opera, pyjama farce, 

drama and ballet are all considered ; West End, provincial 
amateur production alike embraced. This questions ot 
which Mr. Reynolds has not wholly solved. He is forced, 

space he permits himself. to list whole paragraphs ol 
plays and playwrights which, though useful to the specialist, can 
be of little interest to the general reader. To have transferred these 
passages to an additional appendix and availed himself of 
for fuller discussion of the work of the more influential dramatists 
would have preserved the balance in this section which he so admir- 
ably maintains in that on staging technique and theatre building 

[here is one serious omission. Mr. Reynolds says nothing of 
dramatic criticism. Little can keep the dramatist in touch with 
his audience and the audience attuned to the dramatist as effectively 
as sound standards of criticism ; and it is the deplorable degeneration 
of this art, since Bernard Shaw’s work of the nineties, into the mere 
expression of personal opinion, divorced from any standard, which 
has made it so hard for the modern theatre-goer to trust his own 
judgement and for the dramatist to assess his audience. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Reynolds does in part remedy this omission by the very 
facts which he presents; for they are probably the best criticism 
available of the dramatic activity in the half-century under review 
They demonstrate beyond doubt that this country has witnessed a 
revival of interest in the theatre more widespread than .any it has 
seen since the Middle Ages. In this sense the book makes stumu- 
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A November-December Miscellany 


World Drama 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


An examination of the drama in every age and country. The 
fitting consequence to the author’s other famous works. With 64 
pages of half-tone plates. Ready December. 30/- net 


Songs & Lyrics from English 
Masques & Light Operas 
Selected by FREDERICK BOAS 


A selection of lyrics from the seventeenth century to Gilbert and 
Sullivan, prefaced by a historical survey of the masque and its 


characteristics, 2 line illustrations. 7/6 net 


Rest and Be Thankful 
HELEN MACINNES 


A new and witty satire by the author of Above Suspicion. 
are many delightful and malicious sketches in this story of a 
12/6 net 


There 


literary ‘ set” at a house party. 


Gold is Where You Find It 
HENRY COLBERT JAMES 
Henry Colbert James, euthor of the screen play First of the Few, 
has written this vivid new novel around the adventures of a 
young Irishman prospecting in the desert wastes of Australia. 
Ready December. 9/6 net 

















TITUS OATES 
JANE LANE 

\ work of scholarship ... 
is certainly of absorbing interest.” 


“ The work of a learned and brilliant historian.”’- 


Punch. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 
as a historical record his first biography 
Times Educ. Supp. 

Tatler. 


“As veracious as it is vivacious.” 


THE BOOK OF UNCOMMON 
PRAYER FRANK W. MOYLE 6s, 64. net 


E. Raven. 


comprehensive revision of the 


Preface by Canon C, 
challenging plea *for 
Uncommon Prayer, with constructive proposals. 


Book of 


VALLEYS 


10s. 6d. net. 


AND SOMBRE THE 
HANNAH CLOSS 
his exquisitely written novel continues the saga of the Albigenses, 


which was begun in High are the Mountains. A work of deep 


spintual significance. 


THE LOVELY DAY 
DOROTHY EVELYN SMITH 


\ new novel by the outstanding novelist of modern Yorkshire, 
which enhances her reputation established by O, the Brave Mus, 


10s. 6d. net. 


Vy Lamp is Bright, etc. 


ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 








GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


The Warden 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


This edition of Trollope’s classic is remarkable for the illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Phyllis Harrap. 12 full-page plates in six colour 
off-set and 30 black and white illustrations. 21/- net 


One-Act Plays for the 
Amateur Theatre 
Selected by MAX FULLER 


The one-act plays in this selection have been chosen with a par- 
ticular eye to their suitability for production by adult amateur 


companies. 8/6 net 


British Ships and Shipping 
PETER DUFF 


A comprehensive survey (particularly suitable for the commer- 
cial student) of the British Mercantile Marine and the shipping 
industry. 16 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


Blossom on the Bough 
DOROTHY CLEWES 


Dorethy Clewes, a member of the famous writing family, has 
woven her new story around the fate of a house of memories in 
a quiet, unspoiled corner of Kent. 


Ready December. 


9,6 net 
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&s. 6d. net 
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Yaste which it reveals. As Mr. Reynolds points out, instead of 
iberating the mind, the modern theatre too often tends “to elevate 
re frailties of social life into a standard of conduct which audiences 
will seek to copy because they see it presented on the stage and think 

ft smart.” Here the rapidly expanding academic interest in the 

theatre can assist. The theory that the academic and professional 
approaches to the theatre are irreconcilable has held currency too 
long; Mr. Reynolds, while taking his stand as an educationist, by 
his sympathetic and painstaking researches into the problems that 
beset the theatrical profession has done much to explode this theory. 
GLYNNE WICKHAM 


THE 


Snowdonia 


Snowdonia: The National Park of North Wales. 
Bruce Campbell and Richenda Scott. (Collins. 21s. 


By F. J. North, 


titles announced by the “New 
Naturalist,” under the editorship of James Fisher, John Gilmour, 
Jutian Huxley and Dudley Stamp ‘he three writers appointed to 
the task, F. J. North (geologist), Bruce Campbell (natural history) and 
Richenda Scott (historical background), have handsomely fulfilled 
their several assignments and contrived to cram into one readable 


Tits is one of the first ten 


book the pith of a score of others on the same terrain, besides the , 


results of their own intensive field researches. Apart trom the 
jntrinsic and abiding interest of this territory, it has, at the moment, 

double topicality. It is likely very soon to be declared a National 
Park, and it may shortly thereafter be spotted by a dozen or more 
reat hydro-electric power stations with their attendant transformers 
fond ancillary buildings of all sorts, and reticulated by a maze of 
‘overhead transmission lines, service roads, tunnels, leets and pipes. 
Which scarcely seems to make sense 

The Snowdonian initiates (and they girdle the earth—I have 
feceived horrified protests even from New Zealand) are naturally 
Aghast at the disaster to scenery that any such exploitation of our 
little lakes, rivers and waterfalls must inevitably entail. They freely 
admit that stored water at a high level may be technically convenient 
@s a stand-by source of power to deal with awkward peak-loads on 
the National Grid, but wonder by what scale of values the indus- 
trialising, disfiguring and taming of one of the most distinguished 
— admired wild regions in the Kingdom can conceivably be 
u 


* 


sstified. The very best of scenic good manners is surely implicit 
in a National Park; we have lately had a brisk reminder from 
Anmterica that there is plenty of exploited and devastated country 
to be seen there and that, unless Britain can show something both 
different and better, Americans are just not going to waste their 
dollars by coming here. National Parks and tourism as well as fuel 
and power are now Government responsibilities. So are the research 
Orzanisations investigating atomic and wind power, gas turbines and 
other power sources. We in North Wales have an uneasy feeling 
that there is nobody authoritative who can justly decide where the 
true national interest lies, but that, if there were, our birthright 
could never be sold and destroyed for ever, merely to abate an 
engineering difficulty that is almost certainly only temporary 

The book is not explicitly concerned with any of this, the threat 
being quite a new one. But, as propaganda for the region’s defence, 
mothing could be more Even with the 
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coming of the monstrous works and of the cat’s-cradle of cables 
with which we are threatened, the country described would certainly 
still contain most, if not all, of its flora and fauna, its geology and 
buildings, its natural curiosities and its people, all as catalogued 
in index and appendices’ Yet it would no longer be the Snowdonia 
that we know and love. It would have been urbanised, denatured 
disenchanted. 

It is only by good luck, not by good management, that North 
Wales is still so largely aloof and its lovely self, for the tempestuous 
geology that produced the peaks and gorges so esteemed by the 
romantic also afforded a wealth of minerals very tempting to the 
miner, who, until recently, was under hardly any control as 
to where or how he worked them. Yet apart from some eight 
major slate and granite quarries our scars are still surprisingly 


few, though you will find “disfigurement” almost anywhere 
where we have built anything within the past century. But 
even in this the mountain country has been fortunate, for 


it is mostly along our coast that we have been so_heedlessly 
active, and little of that is strictly Snowdonia and even less within 
the designated National Park, and so, likewise, outside the purview 
of the book. One of the puzzles it clears up is that of the mysterious 
coming and going in time and space of our trees. After a long 
history of ups and downs the tide seems to have last turned in their 
favour in about 1800, when improving land-owners began, first to 
extirpate the goats and to protect the remnants of the ancient oak 
forests, and then to plant themselves. Recently the Forestry Com- 
mission’s activities have here and there transformed the landscape 
—on balance I think to its advantage. Or so my grandchildren 
will probably decide when the plantations have matured. If the 
commission had been less obstinately spruce-minded and had had 
more regard for our native hardwoods, there would have been no 
doubt about it. 

Admirably illustrated, with a generous allowance of coloured plates 
and informing maps, Snowdonia far surpasses the usual run of 
regional surveys, though the very thoroughness of the geological 
and biological sections has left less room than she deserved for Dr 
Richenda Scott, whose historical and sociological chapters are models 
of informed selection. Her quotations are both apt and entertaining, 
but for a book on North Wales never so much as to mention 
Peacock . . . well! Perhaps his were amongst the pages sacrificed 
to slugs and beetles. CiouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


England in the Novelists’ Mirror 


England Yesterday and Today. In the Works of the Novelists, 1837 

to 1938. Edited and Arranged by F. Alan Walbank. (Batsford. 15s.) 
Mr. WALBANK has set out to prepare an anthology culled from 
works of fiction produced between the accession of Victoria in 
1837 and the ill-fated Munich Pact of 1938. This is a commendable 
enterprise, and there is ample material in the works of the novelists 
of that period to fill an incalculable number of anthologies. It is 
the more, therefore, to be wished that the picture emerging from 
the present anthology had been a iittle less patchy and casual and 
rather more integrated and clear-cut. 

The book is divided into seven sections of approximately equal 
length. Those sections cover home, school, work, leisure, country 
life, town life and society. Each section is preceded by a brief 
introduction, but something more is required. It would have been 
helpful if the editor had provided a brief critical interpretaticn of 
the main characteristics of the period as a means of introducing 
the extracts he has chosen to illustrate his theme. The short intro- 
ductions to the individual sections are interesting, but too slight 
to provide an adequate guide to the novelists’ picture of so long 
and complex a period. There is no backbone to this anthology. 

The book conforms in every way with the high production 
standards which we have come to expect from the publishers. It 
contains a large amount of varied, entertaining and instructive 
reading, and would make an admirable bedside book. It is difficult, 
however, to understand the basic principle upon which the selection 
has been made. The title of the book and the publisher’s blurb 
speak clearly of extracts from the novelists of the period. The great 
majority of the extracts are, in fact, culled from novels, but some 
are not Samuel Smiles’s Self-Help, whatever its merits, cannot 
be called a novel. Nor, for that matter, despite its title, can Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies. “he Rev. Francis Kiulvert, although he 
might have been flattered to see his diary quoted, would probaby 
have deeply resented its being described, even by inadvertence, as 4 
fiction. I: would be unfair to comment on the exclusion 


individual authors, because personal prejudice is liable to obtrude 
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A Concise 
Economic History 


of Britain 
SIR JOHN CLAPHAM 


A survey for the common reader of the foundations 
of English life from the earliest times, through 
the various agricultural and economic changes of 
the middle ages, to the beginnings of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, written with the authority, the 
proportion, and the incisiveness, that marked the 
late author’s Cambridge lectures. 125. 6d. net 


The Mind of Proust 
F. C. GREEN 


A detailed commentary on A /a recherche du temps 
perdu which is both an interpretation of Proust’s 
mind and art, and, for beginners, an introduction 
to his masterpiece. 255. net 


Strindberg 


B. M. MORTENSEN 
& B. W. DOWNS 


An introduction for English readers to Strindberg 
and his work. The firs®four chapters are bio- 
graphical; later sections deal with the plays, 
poems, and other writings. There is a useful 


bibliography. 12s. 6d. net 


Poems 
GERALD BULLETT 


Discerning readers of Gerald Bullett’s novels and 
fantasies will expect much from the choice of his 
past poems and the many new ones now appear- 
ing in this Cambridge-printed book. The lover, 
the humanist, the craftsman, the seeker, met at 
the making of these lyrics. 5s. net 















































Trevelyan’s English 
Social History 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


The first volume of this lovely new edition, Chaucer's 
England and the Early Tudors, contains more than one 
hundred pages of carefully selected illustrations, including 
four in colour. The illustrations, which have been gathered 
from many sources, make a worthy addition to this famous 
text. 18s. net 


King Charles I 


ARTHUR BRYANT’S biography is now available once 
again in the complete edition—the size of which enables 
it to take its place on the shelf among the historian’s 
other works. 15s. net 


Concerning Cricket 


JOHN ARLOTT has collected together a variety of his 
essays in which he illuminates many different aspects of 
cricket. Throughout the book, he emphasises the humanity 
of the game, attaching more importance to a man’s play 
than to his score. This is a book which will bring delight 
to all who love cricket, and it is written in that pleasant, 
easy style which has made John Arlott famous as writer 
and radio commentator. 8s. 6d. net 


—  —— BOOKS FOR CHILDREN———— 


Andrew Lang’s Fairy Books 


The reappearance of the Blue Fairy Book and the Green Fairy 
Book in an attractive new edition will bring back happy memories 
to many who were brought up on them. The books are illustrated 
in colour and in black and white. Each, 10s. 6d. net 


The Return of 
Long John Silver 


This exciting story of pirates, by JOHN CONNELL, is a sequel 
to Treasure Island. The adventures are those of familiar friends, 
and much of the action takes place on the island that for so many 
years has fired the imagination of generations of children. There 


are four vivid full-page illustrations. és. net 


The Green Orchard 


MAURA LAVERTY, the author of many successful novels, 
has written for younger children this charming story about a 
cat, a dog and a monkey who run away together, and their 
adventures before they reach the haven of “* the Green Orchard.” 


Most of the illustrations are in colour. 10s. 6d. net 


The Shadowy Man 


1 bh fair 


vy by EILEEN O'FAOLAIN, about 


A fascinating Irish fairy sto 
the adveniures of a lutle boy and his sister, and the animals 
they meet. It is full of the atmosphere of the mountains and 
their boggy foothills, and is charmingly illustrated. Se Gi ant 
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itself. It is a little curious, however, to find nothing by Surtees, 
The single extract from Trollope—a good one—is culled from a 
lesser-known work. The book might have been improved if Mr. 
Walbank had extended his search a little more widely among the 
forgotten novelists of the period. Had he done so he might have 
felt no need to include extracts from writers who were not novelists 
in order to fill out his picture. 

In former ages it was the task of the poet to hold up the mirror 
to nature, and show “the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.” During the past century the novelist has increas- 
ingly taken over this work from the poet, and the reason for the 
change might have been discussed in the preface, if one had been 
provided. The historian of the future is likely to be so overwhelmed 
by the weight of material which the present age is storing up for 
his use that he may one day almost welcome a general holocaust, to 
be followed by a fresh start. He is unlikely, at any rate, to have 
much time to spare for the realistic fiction of his period. In these 
circumstances, anthologies such as this could serve a useful pur- 
pose. But usefulness is not everything. Mr. Walbank’s anthology 
is excellently illustrated and never dull. It is full of good things 
for which many readers-will be grateful. PHILIP MAGNUS. 


Mysterious Divorce 


Mysterious Marriage. By E. Graham Howe. (Faber. 15s. 

THE mysterious marriage of Dr. Howe’s new book is “the marriage 
between spirit and matter, there and here, heaven and earth, Christ 
and his Church, soul and body, I and Me.” “I,” Dr. Howe says, 
is “man on the plane where man is indeed a god” ; as distinguished 
from “ Me,” which is man as “ the child of space and time, half beast, 
half angel.” All difficulties, he believes, in private lives, in politics 
and in international affairs come from ill-adjusted relationships, the 
fundamental relationship being that between “I” and “Me” on 
which all else depends. 

Dr. Howe begins with six case histories, which are also potted 
novels, each relating the history of a breakdown caused by unsatis- 
factory relationships. In each case the story is very much simplified 
to make a firm outline. There is no attempt at any searching analysis, 
bu the reader gets a general picture of a life so maladjusted that the 
man or woman tries in the end to escape from it by a nervous and 
phvsical collapse. There follows a description of the human situation 
fmm birth, the needs of the growing personality, partly illustrated 
by a dialogue between a doctor and a female patient who are dis- 
cussing the patient’s dreams. This discussion is in mo way an 
analysis of the dreams, but a rather woolly commentary on them. 
Here, for instance, is the doctor’s definition of the Oedipus Complex. 
It means, he says, “ Enjoy the mother, exploiting all the comfort and 
encouragement that she so generously gives ; distrust authority, shirk 
ty, belittle genius, and remove power from all those who 
might use it well or ill ; remove all sources of unrest, all tension, all 
frustration and all difficulties ; blame ‘ them’ if anything goes wrong ; 
then sit back and crown yourself with a halo, as both a good boy 
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and a hero 
It will be clear from this definition that Dr. Howe is not a 
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Freudian ; indeed such references to Freud as this book contaj 
are facetious and slighting. He uses the adjective “ Freudian” in 
the popular and journalistic sense to mean “ sexual,” but the thres 
chapters on the growth and development of wrong relationships 
“ The Spoilt Child,” “ The Inferiority Complex” and “ Compulsion 
Neurosis,” derive from the work done by Freud on the UNCONSCious 
mind and expound it with a good deal of common sense and experi. 
ence. Dr. Howe is an agreeable writer, and he does not use jargon. 
He provides an easy approach for the reader who likes his psychology 
made palatable and easy to grasp. 

The final section of the book is an attempt to relate what Dr 
Howe believes to be the truth about the individual to the condition 
of the world as a whole, especially in our own times. He js not 
alone in thinking that the acute problems and dangers of his age 
come from a dislocation which has separated man from the spirit 
which would order the universe in harmony, nor is he alone in being 
unable to suggest how the dislocation, which he sees as curable 
in the individual, can be cured in the world. It is interesting tha 
he sees the return to wholeness of spirit as a return to the father, 
and regards the mother as “the one who represents the material 
world and its comforts, the mechanical world of cause and effects 
the cold world of accountancy and planning, and the constant physical 
claims of the body for more of something for itself.” “ This old 
woman,” he says, “is everywhere in male disguise.” She “hag jt 
in her heart to destroy her man,” and the hope of the world is that 
the “ man” should come again into his world, dwelling in it and not 
abhorring it. Here is a mysterious divorce, for, if harmony is to be 
restored in a world which most people would agree has somehow 
lost touch with the source of love and positive living, it must surely 
be through an equal balance and fusion of the male and femal 
elements in the universe. Lettice Cooper, 


Goldsmith to Royalty 


Peter Carl Fabergé, Goldsmith and Jeweller to the Russian 
Imperial Court and Principal Crowned Heads of Europe. By 
Henry Charles Bainbridge. (Batsford. £7 7s. Od. 

WHEN the subject of this biography died: in exile in Switzerland in 
1920, his artistic significance was not generally recognised. Since 
then his reputation has steadily risen. The reason for this is that 
the wares of the firm of Fabergé had always been intended for the 
wealthiest class of customers and the best of its work had hitherto 
remained in Russia. Since then Fabergé’s customers outside Russia 
have mostly died, and their collections have in many cases been 
dispersed, whilst as a result of the revolution the huge accumulation 
of pieces made for the Russian imperial family and nobility has 
been thrown on the market. 

It is thirty years since the Bolshevists closed down the firm of 
Fabergé, so that death has already thinned out the ranks of thox 
who once knew the inner working of the firm. It is therefore 
fortunate that the task of biographer has been undertaken by Mr. 
Bainbridge, who was for long the firm’s London agent and whos 
recollections have been reinforced by those of the son of his subject, 
M. Agathon Fabergé. The firm’s books have presumably been 
destroyed, and Fabergé himself never bothered about any posthumous 
fame. 

How did Fabergé acquire the reputation which he built up ia 
Russia, and in what did his greatness consist? Mr. Bainbridge 
confesses that his hero’s participation in the manufacture of mos 
of the work sold by the firm is generally uncertain and was hardly 
ever more than supervisory. His imperial clients, indeed, got work 
from his own designs, and he doubtless served many of his other 
important clients likewise. His genius appears really to have con- 
sisted in picking his master-craftsmen and in keeping them up t 
the mark by vetting their designs and the work of their journeymen 
When it is understood that the firm came to have seven hundred 
employees and establishments in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 
Odessa and London, it will be realised that the name of Fabergé 
could hardly be more than a hall-mark denoting quality 

Peter Carl Fabergé was born in 1846, and in 1870 took over the 
management of the unimportant goldsmith’s business in St Peters 
burg which had been started by his father, who had, however, retired 
ten years previously and left a manager in charge. About the young 
Faberge’s technical qualifications Mr. Bainbridge is hazy. It 8 
known that he got some of his education in Paris, and it is presumed 
that it must have included some sort of apprenticeship in the craft 
of the goldsmith. At any rate under his guidance the firm wen 
ihead, and by the beginning of the present century was 
pre-eminent amongst the goldsmiths’ businesses of St. Petersburg 
By this ume it had abandoned the ‘llery f - 
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Lady Kennet 
SELF-PORTRAIT OF ARTIST 
Book Society Recommendation 


These pages from the Diaries and Memoirs of Lady 
Kennet, who was the wife of Captain Scott and, later, 
of Lord Kennet, give sidelights on many famous people 
and reveal the artistic genius (Lady Kennet was a 
fine sculptress) and personality of a remarkable woman. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


Viscount Mersey. Pp... oc. 

THE VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS.- 

GENERAL OF INDIA, 1757-1947 
“Those who have known or sensed the glories and 
the greatness of the British Raj will be glad to be 
reminded by Lord Mersey of what manner of men 


they were.”— Malcolm Muggeridce in The Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated, 16s. net 


Mary Hopkirk 


NOBODY WANTED SAM 
The Story of the Unwelcomed Child, 1530-1948 


The author of “Queen Adelaide” has chosen a 
fascinating, though grim, subject. She covers all 
aspects of it and her book will be of great value to all 
concerned in any form of social welfare as a back- 
ground to many of the persons whom they, help. 
IMustrated. 15s. net. End of November. 


Kenneth Clark 
LANDSCAPE INTO ART 


Sir Kenneth Clark discusses the history of landscape 
painting and is concerned with man’s relation to 
nature as reflected in that history. His treatment 
opens the way to an understanding of much that is 
puzzling in modern art. 116 illustrations. Jacket by 
Graham Sutherland. 25s. net 


Kenneth Harris 
TRAVELLING TONGUES 
Debating Across America 


Preface by Arthur Bryant, ©.B.F., LL.D. The 
author was a member of the Oxford Union team that 
toured American Universities, and apart from the record 
of that tour he has drawn a most brilliant and original 
pertrait of young America. Jacket by Osbert Lancaster. 

Bs. 6d. net 


Harold Ingrams, ©.\.c. 
SEVEN ACROSS THE SAHARA 
From Ash to Accra 


A spirited account of a car pourne, the author made 
with six female companions acress France and the 
Sahara to the Gold Coast. Illustrations and a map. 

18s. net 


A New Novel 
Michael Gareth Llewelva 
TO FAME UNKNOWN 

Mr. Llewelvn tells the story of simple foik in a Welsh 


mining village and the nfiluence of tragedy and 


disaster on their lives lUs. Gad. me 
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JOHN MURRAY 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





RILKE: MAN AND POET 
Nora Wydenbruck 


“ The most balanced and the most richly documented biography 
of the poet that has yet appeared.” New Statesman. The 
author is a niece of Rilke’s patron, Princess Marie Thurn und 
Taxis, and was in regular correspondence with the poet for 


many years. Illustrated. lds. 


THE CHILDREN OF THETIS 


Christopher Kininmonth 


A study of islands and islanders in the Aegean, a travel book 
of rare imaginative quality, beautifully illustrated, 15s. 


AFRICA DANCES 
Geoffrey Gorer 


A handsome reprint of thie remarkable book about the life and 
customs of the African negro, which has already become a 
modern classic, LIBRARY OF ART AND TRAVEL, 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


EPITAPHS AND OCCASIONS 
Roy Fuller 


A new volume of poems by this gifted young poet and critic. 
They vividly reflect the life of the individual among the 
collective issues of the age. 6s. 


SNOW DOG 
Jim Elgard 
An exciting and well illustrated storv about the life of a husky 


dog which will make an ideal present for girls and beys. 


7s. 6d. 


RECENT FICTION 


Ihe following fiction titles have been prominently reviewed 
throughout the press this autumn: THE SHELTERING SKY by 
Pau! Bowles (Evening Standard September Choice, 3rd imp., 
10s. 6d.); THE DARK PENINSULA by Ernest Frost (Book Society 
Recommend, 9s, 6d.); MARIAM by Ennio Flaiano (Book Society 
Alternative Choice, 2nd Imp., 9s. 6d.); THE WORLD IS A 
WEDDING by Delmore Schwartz (Book Society Recommend, 


9s. 6d.); 1 SAW UN MY DREAM by Frank Sargeson (10s. 6d.) 


THE CHILTERN LIBRARY 


New «itles THE CONVERSATIONS OF DR. JOHNSON, edited by 
Raymond Postgate TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
by Edward Whvymper, introduced by F. S. Smythe ; TALES OF 
GOOD AND EVIL by Nicolai Gogol, translated and introduced by 


David Magarshack. &s. 6d. each 


THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY 


New titles MARY OLIVIER by Mav Sinclair (Double vol., 
s. 6d.): THE BEAST MUST DIE by Nicholas Blake (6s.); DELAY 
IN THE SUN by Ant ny Thorne (6s.); PRANK HARRIS Dy Hugh 
Kingsmill (6s.) 
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From MACMILLAN’S List 





Osbert Sitwell 


DEATH OF A GOD Stories 8s. 6d. net 
Edmund Blunden 
AFTER THE BOMBING Poems 6s. net 


Rr. M. Maciver and 
Charles Page 
SOCIETY An Introductory Analysis 28s. net 


Sean O’Casey 
COLLECTED PLAYS (Vols. I and I) 

12s. 6d. net each 
Richard Elimann 


YEATS1: THE MAN AND THE MASKS _ 2ls. net 


ae 


BOOKS 
for 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE : ne 
Gud Bly ta. 


Two of the “ Adventure ” books, The Valley and The 
Sea, have been reprinted and you may be lucky enough 
to find copies at your bookseller, Illustrated by Stuart 





Tresilian, 8s. 6d. net 
Patricia Geoffrey 
Case Trease 
TIGER! TIGER! THE 


SECRET FIORD 


A charming and origin- 


al story about a family This highly enthralling 
of tigers in India, writ- tale of England and 
ten by a girl of sixteen, Norway during the late 
It tells of Kash-mah, Middle Ages, tells of the 
whom we meet as a cub, adventures of two lads 
his encounters with the who leave England and 
other jungle animals, find high adventure in 
and his rivalry with man, that strange land haunt- 
With a frontispiece. ed by the Troll King. 
6s. net 8s. 6d. net 
Macmillan 
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sonal adornment, and specialised in plate, bijouterie and objets d'art 
in semi-precious stones, sometimes mounted in gold 
stones. What Mr. Bainbridge shows us of the Fabergé plate js not 
impressive, and perhaps the artist’s European outlook and Protestant 
upbringing militated against the production of satisfactory ikong 
No “style Fabergé” was ever developed, for his firm specialised ig 
the adapting of the styles of the past (but mainly of the eighteenth 
century) to the needs or fancies of the present. Thus cigarette. 
boxes and card-cases were made with the form and with the decora- 
tion of Louis XV and Louis XVI snuff-boxes and étuis. This was, 
of course, when his clients expected something professedly useful 
Often they were content with a sheer ornament, a miniature grand 
piano in enamelled gold or a rock-crystal vase holding a spray of 
forget-me-nots which his craftsmen learnt to reproduce with fiendish 
realism in turquoises with gold stalks and nephrite leaves 

Fabergé’s powers of invention and of direction were excelled by 
his skill as a salesman. He obtained a reputation amongst the most 
exalted in rank and the most wealthy of being able to produce q 
gift appropriate for every occasion. Thus in 1883 he suggested that 
Alexander III should give the Tsarina an Easter egg with a surprise 
in it—not a very original idea—and this developed into a custom 
which lasted until the fall of the Tsars. He knew, in fact, how to 
make himself indispensable and to direct his customers’ taste just 
as he did that of his master-craftsmen. Sometimes, indeed, clients 
got out of hand, and one wonders whether the artist in Fabergé really 
derived any satisfaction from the reproductions in semi-precioys 
stones of the favourite animals at Sandringham, the idea of which 
initiated in the firm’s animal caricatures, but in which all the latter’s 
good-humoured vitality got lost. 

Mr. Bainbridge has arranged his work carefully, but unfortunately 
the sound basic construction is obscured by the inclusion of a 
quantity of irrelevant matter. This is the more to be regretted 
because the book is full of interesting and amusing anecdotes about 
that golden age of high society which came to an end in 1914, and 
the picture of the artist is very sympathetically drawn though rather 
uncritical. The illustrations are excellent. CHARLES Oman. 


Colonial Empires 


Europe and a Wider World, 1415-1715. By J. H. Parry. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 7s. 6d. 


with Precious 


THE series to which this compact and agreeably written volume 
belongs is described by the publisher as designed for “the general 
reader, but more especially for the unprofessional student.” The 
purpose is excellent, and even the large number of ser already 
catering for it cannot be too many if they are carefully planned. A 
summary in less than two hundred pages of the exploratory and 
colonial periods of Western Europe, written by so expert a scholar, 


is something we should probably not otherwise have been able 
enjoy, and something to be grateful for. But certain disadvantages are 
imposed by the nature of the series, for which the blame should 
perhaps fall on the general editor rather than the individual author, 
and even on the publisher rather than the editor. 

In the first place, there are no references to sources or foot-notes 
of any kind. Accuracy must be taken on trust, and in the case of 
Professor Parry it no doubt safely can be. But trust would at least 
be encouraged, in the second place, by a reasonably full bibliography. 
Instead of this, there is a short, rather scrappy and unimaginative 
list of “suggestions for further reading.” From this list, since the 
suppression of sources seems to be a matter of policy, we must 
perhaps excuse the omission of Hakluyt. But even if so, surely 
unprofessional students (“who have made no previous study a 
the . . . subject”) have a right at least to be introduced to Prescott 
And surely, above all, they have a right to at least one map 
illustrate this incomparably exciting period of historical geography 

Perhaps the trouble is that if there were one map, there would 
have to be a dozen, covering most of the surface of the globe. And 
why not? Such a romance deserves a dozen illustrations, even 
only in black and white. And it is as a romance, surel} at the 
general reader will read the story, whatever the unprofessional 





] £ th »ndless 
student may do; or partly as a romance and partly for the endless 
pleasure of catching himself out in historical facts which he has 
known since childhood. Was it Magellan or Drake who first sailed 


round the world ? The answer is neither, but Del Cano. In what 
year did the first American colony assert its independence of England, 





on the ground that it was not represented in Parliament? Tl 
general reader is pretty sure he can get the answer to tl e right 
within five years ; but the answer is 1677. Where ¢ Pilgrim 


Fathers sail from in the ‘Mayflower’? The answer is the Nethet- 


lands. And the game can go on indefinitely. 
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HIGH TOWERS Thomas B. Costain 
author of ‘ The Black Rose,’ 


A new Historical Romance by the 
i hich he chronicles the adventures of the fabulous Le 
ks 6d net 


Movne family of Montreal, founders of New Orleans 


DOGS OF EVERY KIND 
Sir ee St.-Johnston 
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A recognised authority on dogs, the author has here given 
ghter and more serious aspects of dog ownership, that make 


his book both anecdotal and instructive to all Cog lovers 
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discovery of Mary Russell Mitford’s own diary, 


hich gives personal details of the author’s life, 
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FABER XMAS BOOKS— 





Days for Decision ANTHONY EDEN 
Selected speeches on vital topics — here is an alternative to Socialism. 9/6 
Lascaux Cave Paintings FERNAND WINDELS 
The authoritative French book with a prefac » by Professor Christopher 


Hawkes of Oxford and a personal note by Abbé Breuil. A sumptuous 
volume, beautifully illustrated, partly in colour. $2/- 


Highland Pack NEIL M. GUNN 
A truly wonderful book of Highland ceminiscences, illustrated by Keith 


Henderson. 12/6 


The Bedside Barsetshire Edited by L. 0. TINGAY 
Not just an anthology, but a composite portrait of Barset. Illustrated by 


Gwen Raverat. Beautiful decorated binding. 12/6 


Outline PAUL NASH 
The modern artist's unusu ally interesting aut biography. Tilustrated, 30/- 
Moira Shearer PIGEON CROWLE 


A biography illustrated with exclusive pictures. 21/- 
Seribbling Lark 76 HENRY WILLIAMSON 


The Grand Peregrination 25/- MAURICE COLLIS 


Nelson the Sailor 8/6 RUSSELL GRENFELL 
Personalia ROM LANDAI 
The well-known author's autobiography in the form of vivid accounts of 
the people who have influenced his development as a writer. INustrated 
Degas Dancers LILIAN BROWSE 
A sumptuous book with 312 plates, 12 ia colour &4/- 
The Faber Gallery 


Ilere are the perfect Christmas pr ' New titles in this series: 


VENETIAN PAINTINGS, TURNER, SEURAT, GAUGUIN, Fach 8/6 
Cookery 

A Calendar of Food & Wine, by NELL HEATON & ANDRE SIMON, 
illustrated, 16/-. Home-Made Sweets by NELL HEATON, illus., 6/- 
Wishful Cooking, an old-time family recipe book gathered from many 


if pM 


hemes and countries by E. L. MIRLEES & M. R. COKER 12,6 


Contract Bridge 

How’s Your Bridge, by OSBORNE, a new unique quiz book, 10/6. The 
Squeeze at Bridge by FREEHILLL, 10/6. Latest editions of CULBERT- 
SON’S books with resumé of new bridge laws Contract Bridge Self- 
Teacher, 5/-; Summary of Contract Bridge, 5/6; Contract Bridge ‘or 


Everyone, 6, -. 





FICTION 











Time of Hope by P. SNOW, 10,6; The Man Who Made Friends With 
Himself by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, 19/6; Storm & Echo by 
FREDERIK PROKOSCH, lv 6; The Norwayvman by JOSEPH 
O'CONNOR, 10/6; Family Trouble by WILLIAM MckER, 10.6; Wind 
in the West by ELIZABETH COXHEAD, 10/6 The Geeyhound in the 
Leash by JOYCE HORNER, 12/6; The Complete Memoirs of George 


Sherston by SEEGFRIED SASSOON, 15/-; A Clear Dawn by WINITE RED 
PECK, 9/6; West Country Short Stories, 12/6; The Bedside Barsetshire, 
12/6 





It is not only for titbits of general knowledge such as 
Professor Parry’s book is worth reading, for all its e 
comings. It gives a fascinating, lucid and comprehensive cures 
of the complicated succession of colonial empires (far more numero. 
than the English schoolboy is ever told) in east and west. It relates 

- them intelligibly tg each other, for instance, by pointing to the hn 


; this that 
ditorial short. 


which Columbus’s discovery had upon Portuguese attempts to. find 
India from the opposite direction. It distinguishes admirahjy 
between the material and psychological mectives of the various coloni: 
aspirants, particularly the Spanish and the English. And it explains 
for the first time in the experience of the general reader at any rate 
just why the spice-trade really mattered. Altogether the best thin; 
to do with this book—perhaps with the whole series—would be » 
take it out of the hands of the general reader and the unprofession! 
student (but let them finish it first), and thrust it into the hands of 
any intelligent sixth form. C. M. Woopnovsg. 


Mr. Blunden and Others 


After the Bombing and other Short Poems, By Edmund Blunden 
Macmillan. 6s.) 
The Pythoness and other Poems. By Kathleen Raine 
Hamilton. 6s. 
Two Colloquies, By Martyn Skinner. (Putnam. 3s. 6d 
Oxford Poetry 1949. Edited by Kingsley Amis and James Michie 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
Wiup flowers, fern and shrub still adorn the bombed areas of London 
and other cities. Many writers have been tempted to moralise on 
those gay displays of nature that hide moments of horror and destruc. 
tion. But in the lyric which gives the title to his new book Mr 
Edmund Blunden avoids an obvious conclusion, and imagination js 
stirred all the more effectively by his reticence. A few of his later 
poems remind us of the fact that he is living at present in Japan, 
but most of them deal with the English countryside. Time and 
absence have given these poems a visional quality, and never have 
hues been clearer. His meditative mood has deepened, and yet, wher 
he wishes, the poet can set down for us a traditional landscape and 
stall delight in it for its own sake 


Hamish 


* Thence the eye soon travelled over much green pl 


Swathed with plats blush-dyed, with blue meres stelled, 
Saw next-to-nowhere’s farms, kilns, carts afield, 
—On the inn at the hillroad bend flashed sun throu rain 
And beckonings of rainbows.” 
The quiet placing of the Shakespearian “ stelled” is « acteristi 
of Mr. Blunden’s method. He observes the swift changes of our 


own time, but with a guarded and seeming casualness which w e 
pleasure to some readers. He notes, for example, the farmer “ steer- 
ing out his field machine,” but is unwilling to specify 





[ Nosy Con- 
traption. Unlike other poets, he has never lost the intimations and 
impressions of early years. He contemplates with eagerness a bus 
n autumn, at which “ the bee, the wasp, the bee-like, wasp-like fly” 


ire feasting so silently that no wing is heard, or, if heard, 
“Is a ghost’s dream of toiling noonday humming.” 

In his verse tributes to writers of the past Mr. Blunden maintain 
his sense of tradition and period. Here will be found an unexpected 
tribute to the early nature poetry of Oscar Wilde. Others have found 
in Wilde’s early poetry only the obvious influence of Matthew Arnold 
ind failed to appreciate the youthful freshness. 

The Pythoness by Miss Kathleen Raine may puzzle those who have 
not read her previous volume, Living in Time. Here, with a spars- 
ness and discipline which are noteworthy in these confused days, she 


evokes for us the scientific world of flux and change. 





“After the seventh colour 
And before the first 
Lies darkness.” 
The poetic forms which she uses are simple, but the moral which 
she draws is disconcerting, for it is both naive and subtle at the same 
time 
“Out of nothing we are made, 
Our cities rise upon the void 
And in chromium-plated bars, 
Shadows drink their fill of tears 


” 





It is dangerous for the poet to venture behind appearances and ty 
to remain there ; the efforts of the transcendental school in the middl 
t the last century remain a warning. We are left wondering whe 
scfence and religious faith may be reconciled by delicate n00is 
Greek or Christian. Yet these rarefied poems remind us 
persistence of those ultimate questions which so many poets ave 


rgotten today 
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*IVOR BROWN 


On Ist May 1949... 


HE OBSERVER is an independent newspaper, bound to 

no party, the servant of no hidden interests, the spokesman 
of no special group. Some readers, not unnaturally, find this 
puzzling. Are we lapsed Conservatives, disguised Liberals, or 
subterranean Socialists? Where do our loyalties lie? 


The answer we give is that in politics our loyalty is to the 
community and its free institutions. We believe profoundly in de- 
mocracy and respect all political parties that accept its values and 
institutions. But we are suspicious of extremists whose attitude 
explicit or implicit—is that no party but their own is fit to 
rule; for if this attitude prevailed it would make parliamentary 
government, which postulates moderation, an impossibility. 


In forming judgments we try to put the national welfare first, 
but without pretending that we alone take this disinterested 
view, or that we always know better than anyone else how the 
national welfare is to be advanced. We believe that no party is 


always wrong; and no newspaper always right. 


In economic matters we are not dogmatic. This country, in our 
view, is going through a period of arduous experiment. We have 
to seek an economic system which will combine the immense 
productivity and elasticity of free enterprise with the social 


justice and stability which national planning can provide. 


In foreign policy we believe that Britain must be resolutely 
prepared to break with many habits and traditions of the past. 
“PATRICK O’DONOV 


“HAROLD NICOLSON ‘C. A. LEJEUNE 


AN 


"LIC 


The nations which enjoy political freedom are not in a majority 
on this earth; if they are to survive, they must progressively 
combine. This will require a radical change in their ways of 
thought and conceptions of sovereignty. Against the ambitions 
of dictators the free nations must be constantly on guard, ready 
and equipped to act in concert before they are overwhelmed. 


In one respect we differ from many newspapers and present-day 
commentators. We are not devotees of doom. Ata time when it 
is a common feeling that the world is running down from bad to 
worse, with some ultimate catastrophe not far ahead, we affirm 
our conviction that this century, though most certainly perilous, 
is rich in challenge, fertile with opportunities. We believe that 
mankind is not wretchedly living out an old epoch but breaking 
into a new one; the times are arduous and hazardous, but they 
hold a promise for those who can see it.” 


An extract from the 
leading article of that date. 


This is the approach to present-day problems 
you will find in 


THE OBSERVER 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF SUNDAY 


YNEL HALE “EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
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The People of Great Russia 


By GEOFFREY GORER 
Author of THE AMERICANS 


with ten descriptive sketches of Russian 
peasant life by JOHN RICKMAN. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


Heavenly Mansions 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


living English writer 


10/6 net 


A collection of essays “‘ by the best 


on architecture,”” bound in The Cresset Binding, ** the best 
bit of new binding I haveever seen.” (JOHN BETJEMAN 
Vith 6S illustrations 2/1/- net 


The Best of Times 


By LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


‘A brilliantly-coloured and brilliantly-minded book of 
impressions of France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy in 
the post-war years An example of 20th-century 
ntelligence and sensibility at their best.”-—( Tatler.) 

With 160 illustrations 18/- net 

By IVOR BANNET 

In this beautifully written novel the author recreates the 
Greek legend of Perseus. ‘‘ Interesting in idea and treat- 
ment.’’—( New Statesman.) 10/6 net 
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RREEEEES*PLETADES 


ve ‘ 
Nineteenth Century 
* 
Drawings 
GRAHAM REYNOLDS 

Deputy Keeper of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
This new volume of Pleiades Art Books again is an anthology 
of the best drawings of the period, linked together by a pene- 
trating commentary. It is illustrated with 1 colour plate and 
72 monochromes, 30/- net 


Treasure in the Caribbean 


A First Study of Georgian Buildings 
in the British West Indies 
A. W. ACWORTH 


“This valuable monograph breaks ground in a negle: 


It is admirably illustrated with 61 interesting plates.” — Tribune. 
It is an addition to the much praised Georgian Handbooks 
series, 12/6 net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





King Cuckoo 
D. H. CHAPMAN 


Illustrated by VIOLET M. MORGAN 
A delightful fantasy for children which adds to the charm of 
its story an accurate description of bird life. It is well illus- 
trated.”—-Evening News. 8/6 net 


Larger Animals of the 


Countryside 


Shells and How They Live 
Countryside, this third volume of Miss Mavo’s 
Nature Books will delight all children. With 


hrome illustrations. 6 


Following and Little 


16 monoc 
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Hawkins of Plymouth 
]. A. WILLIAMSON, D.LIT. 


This new biography of Sir John Hawkins, who 
as a young sea-captain was trading out of 
Plymouth when Queen Elizabeth came to the 
throne, gives a brilliant picture also of his age 
and associates. November 24. With 17 plates 
and 3 maps. 25s. net 


The Golden Land 
A Background to South Africa 
JULIAN MOCKFORD 


The author of Here Are South Africans writes 
with authority and understanding of the Union's 
scenery, its vast game reserves, and of life in the 
towns and native territories. With 35 photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net 


Swiss Winter 
F. S. SMYTHE 


“When referring to the author, either as a 
climber, photographer, or writer on mountains, 
one has to use superlatives, and they are as 
justified by this latest book of his as they have 
ever been.” THe Fiecp. 11459 ms. With 56 
plates (8 in colour) 305. met 


The 
Landscapes of Britain 


STEPHEN BONE 


A vigorous, talented and vivacious analysis of 
the British landscape. “ Mr. Bone’s illustrations, 
beautifully reproduced in colour, are excellent 
work ; his prose equals them.” CouNTRY LIFt 

(A new and enlarged edition of “‘ Albion: An 
Artist’s Britain.””) With 24 colour plates and 10 
drawings. November 24. 2l1s. net 


Introduction to 


Wild Flowers 
RICHARD MorRSs& 


* Accurate, clear, concise—yet im no sense 
potted, for it is very well written indeed—this is 
a book that I know I shall consult almost every 
day of the year. It is well and generously illus- 
trated and deserves to be a best-seller.” Brian 
VeseY-FITZGERALD in THE Frecp. With 48 
plates (16 in colour) and 50 arawings. 

12s. 6d. net 


The 
Children’s Theatre Book 


CECILE WALTON 


For every child who is interested in the theatre 
or ballet this book will have a strong appeal. It 
is a sound and practical book on stagecraft, and 
a general introduction to the art of the theatre 
and the allied arts. With 6 plates and 92 drawings 
by the author. 10s. 6d. net 


Adam and Charles Black 














1949 


In heroic couplets, which are both sedate and sprightly, Mr. Martyn 
Skinner presents us in Two Colloqwes with the Homo Wells; 
“ your villa’s man.” i 

“ He flicks a box—a cigarette’s emitted, 
Another—and a little flame has lit it 

He shoots his wrist—the watch that’s strapped ar 
Why, just by looking at the time, he’s wound it.” 

In his previous two volumes, Letters to Malaya, Mr. S| 
the same form with less concentration, but a few of 
“grunts ” and “once,” “ flints” and “ wince” would scarcely Please 
in eighteenth-century ear. Applied to modern suburban themes 
this academic form is amusing, but the jest should not be prolonged. 

In their preface to Oxford Poetry 1949, the editors complain thar 
meny of their fellow students prefer “the amethyst and the syrup " 
to “the telegraph-pole and the rifle.” They regard the Surrealis:: 
as harmful, but regret that Auden has been neglected by the youne 
Yet Mr. James Michie, for instance, is best when he writes on the 
traditional theme of King Midas. . 

“He who makes his world too precious turns 

Each movement to a monument.” 
It is curious to note how these young poets, when they write of 
nature, see it, as it were, verbally. Perhaps it would be no harm 
they studied the method of Edmund Blunden. AUSTIN CLARKE 


Georgian Architecture 


An Introduction to Georgian Architecture By A. E. 
Art and Technics. 25s. 


nner used 
s rhymes 


Richardson 


THE series to which this book belongs made an excellent start las: 
year with volumes on Victorian and Regency architecture by Mr 
Hugh Casson and Mr. Paul Reilly respectively. That Professor A. E 
Richardson should have been commissioned to write the Georgian 
volume, as was then announced, seemed altogether fitting. Professor 
Richardson has long been in the forefront of the propagandists for 
Georgian architecture, and he is author of at least one book. 
Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland, tha 
belongs to the class of indispensable reference works. It 1s all th 
more sad that one should have te record that An Introductior 
Georgian Architecture does not come up to what one might reason- 
ably expect of it 

But what—so as not to beg any questions—might one reasonably 
expect of a book with this title ? Under the head of scholarship one 
should certainly not look, in what is avowedly an 
any startling discoveries, the fruit of original research ; under the 
head of literary quality it would be unwise, in the present state of 
the English language, to expect an elegant prose style. Yet under 
the first head may not one reasonably look for evidence of a familiarit 
with the published findings of other scholars, together with some 
discussion of the broader aspects of the subject on which thos 
findings throw light 2. And under the head of literary quality surely 
one may expect, if not elegance, at least clarity, and a regard for the 
needs of the kind of reader for whom the book is primarily intended 

Professor Richardson does not give us these things. Of course, it 
is not a matter of great importance that Francis Smith (of Warwick 
should have become James Smith, or that in one caption Thomas 
Archer should be credited with a hand in the design of Cannons 
Park, with which he had nothing to do, while three pages later 
there is no mention of him under a drawing of Roehampton Hous, 
which he did design. Such slips and omissions will occur. Perhaps 
it does not even matter very much that number 31 Old Burlington 
Street, should be cited as possessing a typical interior by Wilham 
Kent when the house receives no mention in Miss Margaret 
Jourdain’s recent monograph on that architect ; Professor Richard- 
son’s guess—if indeed it is a guess—is likely to be better than most 
men’s. But it does matter that the architects of Chiswick House 
should be given—in a caption, I admit, for Chiswick is not mentioned 
in the text—as Lord Burlington and Colin Campbell, and that 
Professor Richardson should still be able to write: “ The status of 
Lord Burlington as an architect is more difficult to define than 5 
the case of those who worked under his patronage.” The truth, 
as Professor Wittkower has shown, is that Lord Burlington was 
alone responsible for the architecture of Chiswick House (as distinct 
from its interior decorations, by Kent), and that his draughtsman 
in any case was not Campbell but Flitcroft; as for Burlington's 
status as an architect, Mr. Fiske Kimball made it reasonably easy 
to define that some twenty-two years ago 

It is not mere pedantry to complain about Professor Richardson's 
treatment of this question. Chiswick House is one of the most 
important monuments of Georgian architecture, and in the light o 
recent research it is more clear than ever that any adequate account 
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THE BUGBEAR OF LITERACY 


eAnanda Kk. Coomaraswamy 


The author, who has long been accepted as one of the most contre versial thinkers of 
our time, because of his battle against Western machine civilization, attacks our 
smug preconceptions and tears down the shabby fabric crecied by the newspapers 
and films which pander to the mass mind. 


Crown &ve 7s 6d net 


THE ALABASTER HAND 
AND OTHER GHOST STORIES 
ef. N. L. Munby 


A collection of stories of the supernatural, written in the tradition of M. R. James, 
to whom they are dedicated 


Crown Svo Nevember 24. &s 6d net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD MUSIC 
Curt Sachs 


This book serves the layman and the beginning studem betier than any other I 
happen to know of Only a man of the deep wisdom of Professor Sachs could reach 


such a degree of simplification an indispensable and im many ways highly 

personal beok, a * must" for the hbrary-—NOTES 

Crown Bvo November 24, 400 pages, 16 plates. ls net 
Winter List available from 


12 PARK PLAC!I ST JAMES’S . LONDON SWI1 
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Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


PETER CARL FABERGE By H. C. BAINBRIDGE 
Goldsmith and Jeweller to the Russian Imperial Court 
This superb! pre duced me nograph isa record of the great je weller's life 
and werk 1&46—1920, Hhustrated by 18 plates in colour and by 126 
half-tones Eduion de lune £14 14s. net 
Royal ate. Isbrery Edition £7 7s. net 
MAPS AND MAP-MAKERS By R. V. TOOLFY 
An account of the development of cartography from the earliest times to 
the middle of the 19th century. 9¢ illustrations, including 8 plates in colour. 
Crown 41 30s. net 
WOODWORK IN YORK By J. B. MORRELL 


The | nldings and interiors of York are exceptionally rich in old woodwork 
of every period. Here is an account of its history, features and styles, 
Hustrated by more than 200 half-tones of exteriors, interiors, individual 


pieces of furniture, ete, 


Den gic x ©. net 
THE WOMAN IN FASHION By DORIS LANGLEY MOORE 
An authoritative te xt illustrated by many ple togray hs of famous people 
of today dressed in the author's superb collection of dresses of the past 
cent 

Cn sto. 25s. net 


CHILDREN’S GAMES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
By LESLIE DAIKEN 


A study of children’s games in the form of an almanac k. Many illustrations 


from ole prints and modern photographs. 
De Svo. 18s. net 
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Letters of Cicero 


A new selection in translation by 
L. P. WILKINSON 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
This selection from Cicero’s correspondence is 
specially intended to illustrate one of the most 
exciting and significant epochs in history—the 
decline of constitutional government in Rome 
and the rise of Absolutism under Julius 
Caesar. Just published. 15s. net 


Christianity after Freud 
by 


B. G. SANDERS 

The primary purpose of this book is to defend 
the Christian religion against the atheistic doc- 
trine of Freud; but, as this apo/ogia develops, 
a secondary purpose ecmerges—to interpret the 
Christian experience in the language and 
thought of Psychoanalysis. (85. 6d. net) 
Dr. C. S. Lewis writes : “ The argument is so important 
and, on the whole, so cogent that I do not see how 
anyone can afford to ignore it.” 


BERDYAEV 


The Divine and the Human 


“* Nicolas Berdyaev is unquestionably one of the notable 
figures of the age who has sensed, as few have, the 
spiritual and intellectual stresses underlying its outward 
conflicts and confusion. Jhe Divine and the Tluman 
represents the final shape of his philosophy.” —MALCOLM 
MUGGERIDGE in 7he Daily Lclegraph. (18s. net} 


C. S. LEWIS 


Transposition 
“ This is C. S. Lewis at his best.”—Alanchester Guardian. 
“Once more C. S. Lewis exercises his learning, apt 
allusion and wit in the service of Christianity.””-—Swnday 
Limes. (2s. 6d. net) 


Letters to Young Churches 


The New Testament Epistles translated by 
J. B. Phillips, with an introduction by C. $. LEWIS 
“ The Epistles of the New Testament are here translated 
into vigorous, contemporary English, and yet the 
fidelity of this version to the original is remarkable. 
This book makes a first-rate istroduction to the Faith.” 
—The Church Times. 
5th large impression. 10s. 6d. net 





GEOFFREY BLES LTD., 
52, Doughty Street, London, W.C.I. 
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introduced by C. Day Lewis 


for 


0b 


LORD REITH 
(“Reith of the B.B.C."") 


An anthology from Chaucer to 
Sydney Keyes 708 pages 
“A leaven of the unknown” 

Walter de la Mare 
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of that architecture must give due weight to Lord Burlingtag’s 
practice, theory and influence. Nor is it pedantry to grumble becay 
Professor Richardson practically ignores the eighteenth-centurs 
Gothic revival, contriving not to mention by name either Strawberr, 
Hill or Fonthill Abbey. Whatever one may think of individual 
“ Gothick ” buildings, their significance as the first products of that 
romantic eclecticism which eventually led to the breaking up of the 
Georgian tradition should surely be touched on in a book of this 
length. Professor Richardson is far too anxious to show that in the 
eighteenth century God really was in his heaven and all was right 
with the world. ; 
If these shortcomings in matters of scholarship and historical oy. 
look were offset by literary virtues one would be more inclined t 
forgive them. Unfortunately they are not. Too often for the ear’s 
comfort one comes upon sentences which sound like nothing 9 
much as literal translation from French. (“In the meantime 
characteristics of the mansions designed by Hawksmoor and 
Vanbrugh had become merged with a lithic manner which could be 
diverted to civil engineering or to public works of every class”) 
At other times it is the Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy addressing his students in phrases which the general 
reader may well find obscure. (“ Gibbs regarded architecture to be 
a plastic art dependent on sequential modelling.”) More than once, 
indeed, the reader is acwally referred to as “ the student.” (“The 
student should by now be prepared to assess the genius of John 
Nash as a town planner and creator of architectural frontispieces,”) 
However, many purchasers of this book, as of most books oq 
architecture, will be lookers rather than readers. And they, at any 
rate, will find much to give them pleasure, both in the section of 
photographs and in Professor Richardson’s own sketches adorning 
the pages of text. Marcus WHIFFEN. 


Russia in the East 


Soviet Russia and the Far East. By David J. Dallin. (Hollis and 


Carter. 30s.) 

THe publication of this book, which starts with the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931, has preceded that of Mr. Dalfin’s 
second volume, covering the earlier period of Russian activity in 
the Far East ; the order, or lack of order, is significant. For what 
is here lacking, primarily, is the historical analysis of the conditions 
determining and defining foreign policy. The narrative is there, in 
full and scrupulous detail, the explanations shrewd and well-informed, 
but it lacks the depth and solidity which only the historical perspec- 
tive can give, particularly as some of the more significant clues to 
an understanding were provided earlier. For example, there was 
the curious statement in Stalin’s report to the Fourteenth Com- 
munist Party Congress that no general or governor in Manchuria 
could hope to maintain his position unless his policy were predicated 
on a Soviet-Japanese rapprochement. A year later, at the Comin- 
tern Executive, he said that in China it was impossible to by-pass the 
industrial centres and to build Soviets in the villages, although it 
was not long after this that the Chinese Communist Party began to 
take its present familiar form, when Mao Tse-tung realised that it 
was the discontented peasantry, and not the urban proletariat, that 
provided the only possible mass basis for the revolutionary move- 
ment. 

The need to cover so large a field as that chosen here can best be 
met if the writer himself surveys the subject from a stable position. 
In this case the most relevant site would be Moscow, but instead Me 
Dallin makes a series of circular tours of varying radius. He covers 
a great deal of ground, but the total impression is rather bewildering, 
and further blurred by the formlessness of his style and its complete 
lack of distinction. There is little attempt to portray British of 
American policy as seen and interpreted by the Kremlin. Mr. Dallia 
makes his own judgements, and is unsparing in his criticism of the 
political strategy of the Western Allies in the Far East, but he does 
not adequately analyse the dilemma (which paralysed them in 1931, 


and exists independently of the political complexion of the régimes 
concerned) of how to dea] with the expanding pressure of the vast 
Russian land mass once it is no longer held in check by Japan 

As a reference book, however, Soviet Russia and the Far East 3s 


invaluable; there is certainly no comparable work available im 
English ; an enormous amount of labour has clearly gone into the 
compilation and arrangement of the material relevant to Soviet policy 
in China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang (not 
to mention Tannu Tuva). The intricacies of motive and the com- 


plexity of events, the obscure and too easily forgotten detail of endless 
negotiation, agreement and disagreement are reduced to manageable 
order. 


Jane DéGRAs. 
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GREEN AND SILVER 


.. F.C ROT. author of .Varrow Boat, here describes a journey 
by motor-latch through the canals and rivers of Southern 
Ireland. Photographs by ANGELA Rout. 165. net 


BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM 


WILBUR M. URBAN In his new book, the author of 
Valuation, etc., shows how the opposition between realism and 
dealism im mo ern philosophy can be transcended 18s. net 





SONG OF THE HIGH HILLS 


CHARLES GOS. Translated by Matcoim Barnes The snow- 
‘ encircle Zermatt provide the scene ol this 
the author of Ipine Tra Gs. 6d. net 


immits that 


¢ romance by 





JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 


| CHARLES GREAVES Lhe 
family is the peg on which is hung 


10s. 6d. net 


Christmas club started by the 
een members of the Binn 


1] a swilt-moving novel of Lancashire life 


| UNDER THE BARBER’S POLE 


hor of Lanee 


o meet at the 


hire Lure, etc. The humour 
barber's will be 


lr. THOMPSON, ai 
and sanity ol the people wl 
ap} reciated far beyond the borders of their native Lancashire. 


6s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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| Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
By MAISIE WARD 25s. net 


“An admirable biography . . . will be the 
source-book of many lives yet to come.” 
Ropert LyYNpD in News Chronicle 


The Guest Room Book 
Assembled by F. J. SHEE D 


This collection of short pieces, verse and pic- 
tures, with a complete detective novel in the 
middle for good measure, will solve your Christ- 
mas gift problem. 


10s. 6d. net 


The Misadventures of 
Dr. Strabismus 
By J. B. MORTON 


Here is the whole Beachcomber menagerie— 
all at satisfying length and not in mere snippets 
that inflame desire without nourishing the spirit 


10s. 6d. net 
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may be obtained from any branch of 
W.H. Smith & Son—just as easily through 
a station bookstall as from a W. H. S. shop. 















The manager has a daily supply service 
from Head Office and if the book is 
obtainable he will get it for you. There 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


FOR MINISTERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


H. J. S. GUNTRIP 
(Foreword hy Dr. H. Crichton-Miller) 
“A useful groundwork of psycl ological knowledge for those people, particula 


il workers, who 


human relationships 


ministers and soc . pr 


of the inner side of 


se 


ind of 














ly 
ofessions require of them an understanding 
the emotional conflicts whi 


| 
’ 


cause menial and physical disorders. Mr. Guntrip writes sensibly and clearly 
on practical as well as on theoretical aspects of the subject while empha 
that those for whom he writes should e their kngwiedge of psychologt il sciens 
with discretion, for the minister it should be ‘the handmaid of religion and 
ethics,’ for the social worker * a guide in this practical service to peopl lhe 
Times Litera Suppleme 
6d. net 
ONE MAN’S’ TESTIMONY 
NORMAN GOODALI 
“Mr. ¢ vla book is. as he calls testimony, not argument I yild wish 
the theolo ’ n ead book to be reminded that it 1s Jesus ¢ ft, not 
the theologK that can bring men to God 1 could wish the scien ht 
read it. that t y (00 might see tf d m ’ xiween doct rw and rm ) 
And | could 0 people would read tt 1d especially the 
who have dt d uncon il and fretting jobs to do His book 
18 OU eligi das He to men when thev face the calls ol 
lit wut | when tl 1ON of God can flood the heart.’ ’ / 
B TT 
et 
FAITH STAKES A CLAIM 
LESLIF FL COOKE 
“A hook o ilwavs workmanthke and often exceedingly suggest 
They are se ys which have been preached, most of them in i 
1 lf ye of the o ’ il occasions They a ll on it 
< | themes of the Christian | 1 and are models of sermon cons mn.” 
i EA 
ANGUS WATSON 
* These rt : y *<says remind one o Ww Pieces ite Lord Riddell 
used to pub w the edffication of the vo betwe the two w They 
¢ wrsd 0 ib mt man of busimess who has 1 d ou iw king 
t va) ms i x ’ pa to to oth 
7 § 
Rs. 6d. net 
THE CHOOSING OF MINISTERS 
Cc FE. NORWOOD 
rh oS5 on what is sometimes called the problem of ministerial sctthements 
q ovals Wains much o tora terest, but its chiet value hes $ 
gpI ul sensitiveness and appeal After seventeen years in the Congrevational 
Mi ry, Mr. Norwood knows what often to ministers and churches 
He s read te e records abo e! vd the not so famous d 
I examined some 0 remedies suggested fo t-day difficulties. | K 
$ s ‘ to secure e le CITC this bOOK among t ot 
t j : < ] B. ] ‘ 
6s. net 
P. T. FORSYTH 
The ) titles this colo 1 are now available 
THE PERSON AND PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST 
POSITIVE PREACHING AND THE MODERN MIND 
THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS 
' ) v 
THE CRUCIALITY OF THE CROSS 
5S. OK net 
THE WORK OF CHRIST 
THE SOUL OF PRAYER 
vi 7 


THIS LIFE AND THE NEXT 


PRESS 


LONDON, 


reo ry BO 


INDEPENDENT 


MEMORIAL HALL, 


LTD. 
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Quaker Sportsmen 


The Unbroken Thread. By Viscount Templewood (Collins. 15s.) 


EARLHAM and the delightful circle—Gurneys and Barclays, Buxtons 
and Hoares—to whom its hospitable roof gave temporary o1 
sional shelter has long been made familiar by such writers 
Augustus Hare and Percy Lubbock. So essentially indeed is the 
Norfolk manor-house identified with Gurneys that it is 
to learn trom Lord Templewood that it was never in th 
ownership—only leased, for some three-quarters of a century 


13 


Irprising 
tamuly’s 


Lord 


lemplewood himself, the sixth bearer of the name of Samuel Hoare 
is linked w Earlham through the second Samuel, who married ; 
Gurney in the third quarter of the eighteenth century Both, of 
course, were Quakers. So were the Barclays, with w n both 
Hoares and Gurneys intermarried. The Buxtons (one Earlham 
Gurney married Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and anot yecame 
by marriage Elizabeth Fry) were never, I think, actual mbers 


Friends till the late Charles Roden Buxt 









of the Society « joined 
the Society some thirty years ago. Of all of them Lord Temple 
wood writ vith a warm and grateful pietas that gi early 
chapters a peculiar charm ; for they were notable figur » made 
up the tranquil, yet spirited, households in Norfolk through 
generation irawing comfortable incomes from banking or Vil 
finding th ecreations in the Norfolk coverts and marsh rough 
the shooting-season, sitting silent in their collarless coa 
Quaker bonnets in Goat’s Lane meeting-house at Norw First 
Day morni 

Such is one half of Lord Templewood’s theme. But hook 
might have more properly been called The Double Thr f that 
title had not been already usurped For from one asp wt his 
forbears’ activities—the sporting—he passes by a skilful and nat 
transition to his own, filling the greater part of h OOK W 
inecdotes of varied sport with many companies in ma inds 
The early Hoares were tireless sportsmen, devoting not one day 
a week, but parts of six days a week, in the season to ach ng 
premature decease of the maximum number of harmless birds and 
beasts. Outstanding among them were Samuel Hoare 1! Phird 
1783-1847) and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the En 


(1789-1845) 


basis for 


form a solid 


I81r1, and 
entertainin 


Their game-books date from 
several of Lord Templewood’s 





Conscious of some possible incompatibility between claims 0 
God and gun he settles the matter to his satisfaction thus 
At fis ight their passion for shooting might appx 
with their support of the many contemporary movements for n 
gating human suffering. But a little further enquiry will show 
the love of sport, so far from being a sign of cruel propen 123 
constantly been a characteristic of the most humane people, while the 
love of birds and animals, if pushed to sentimental extr 
frequently end in callousness about human suffering 
To that the wraiths of some myriads of dead partridges 
hundred brace in a gale of wind at Six Mile Bottom”) and coots 


‘on the day that I chiefly remember we killed more than a 
thousand ”) would undoubtedly say Amen. 

Lord Templewood himself, like his picturesque ancestors, pres 
something of a problem. He is the sincerest of bird-lovers. H 
descriptions of duck and teal and mallard, and the numberless species 
that came under his observation in Spain, prove that incontestably 
He is a advocate of bird-sanctuaries, and justly ind 
when rare birds visiting his native county are summarily shot. Yet 
his pleasure in the spectacle of dead birds by the hundred, and 
occasion thousand, arranged in neat rows at 
good day’s shoot is no less unmistakable. These creatures conce 
ably enjoyed their short lives, and might have liked to enjoy 
them longer ; but it is proper, no doubt, that they should make theit 
contribution to a Norfolk holiday. At all events they have provi 


strong 


by the the « 





the material for some excellent writing; the interest of L 
Templewood’s pages never flags, and chapters like that describing 
the acclimatisation of the capercailzie in Scotland constitute muc 


more than mere personal history. So do the references to I 


and Trotsky, both of whom, it appears, were impassion: 

shooters Trotsky, Lord Templewood recalls, contracted a bad 
chill as a result of his devotion to the sport, and as a cor 
was out of action when Stalin’s campaign against him culminated 





To what the pen of Hare and the brush of Richmond have done 
for past generations of Lord Templewood’s ancestors Lord Temple- 
wood has made a notable addition. He has viewed them from 3 
different angle and thrown new light on their interesting and 
attractive personalities, rendering thereby no small service to a society 
none too richly endowed with their particular virtues. 

Witson Harsgis. 
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EMIL BRUNNER 


Justice and The Social Order 


» 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> “One of the most important contributions yet made by 
’ Christian Theology to the solution of political, social 
b and economic problems."’"—The Manchester Guardian. 
> 

> 

> 

» 

> 

> 

> 

: 

> 

> 


jrd impression, . 15s. net 


GORDON COOPER 


Isles of Romance and Mystery 


\ fine travel book telling the history and legend of 
Faster Island, Haiti, Cocos Island, Tristan da Cunha, 
Bali, Zanzibar, the Galapagos, Mauritius, Gotland, Grand 
‘Makes entertaining reading 
"—The Sphere 

12s. 6d. net 


Cayman, South Georgia. 
nd the illustrations are excellent.’ 
47 pages of superb photographs. 


THERLE HUGHES 


Old English Furniture 


I ssenti illy cle signed for the non-expert and collector of 
a work of unique quality Styles, crafts- 
periods, are all informatively described and 
In addition there are diagrams summing up 
47 pages of 

21s. net 


> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> small means ; 
ie 1, 

, illustrate | 

> facts pictorially 

> photographs illustrating dealers’ pieces. 

> 

> 

& 


just where they are needed. 


Lutterworth Press 
4m fn Men. Mn. Me, Mn, Ml, Ml Ml, lh, Al, Al, Al, As, Al, hin, ls, Al, Al, ln, ae, li, le, lll, lls 


LORD HOLDEN 
PURGATORY REVISITED 


{ Victorian Parody 


bAAAAAAAA A 4 4 4 4 br te be be be he hee hr he te hn tn te he te he tn he he 


n '] : et Cathol ital hey — 

visits to the ircles of Purgatory—Pride, War-lovers, Vanity, Hypocr 

( t Per Truth, and Sensualist where he interviews forty 
guilty of one or more of these id] j 


Publication Dec. 17. y 8 
126 net 


DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 
THE LAMP OF MEMORY 


The Lo AK Lud IT ¢ aria,” et 
] t i iscence of the elitteriz ] rdi decade 
tches of prominent men and wom 
Publication Novy. 24. 18/- net 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 
THAT REMINDS ME 


f Winifred 


LOBSERVATIONS AND LINTRODI 


126 net 
W. T. PALMER 
WANDERINGS IN’ SCOTLAND 
a if ! trate 1 volume o ng tl nd fe m the Borde te Pent 
32 i De 8\ 12/6 net 


SKEFFINGTON & SON LTD. . 11, swatford Place, W.1. 
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Now complete : 


The 


Ronald Knox 


BIBLE 


version of the 
Bible that is as good as this.” — THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON inthe SUNDAY TIMES 


“I know of no modern 


In three uniform volumes 
I: GENESIS TO ESTHER 
Ht: JOB TO MACHABEES 
Hl: NEW TESTAMENT 


BURNS OATES 
































TM DEN T Renan 


HENRY LONGHURST 
You Never know Till You Get There 


A new book of racy commentary by the author of J Wouldn’t 
Have Missed It, etc., on people and places and events the world 
over. Fully illustrated in photogravure. 16s. net 
REGINALD L. HINE 
Charles Lamb & His Hertfordshire 


The last work of the author of Confessions of an Un-Common 
Attorney, inc lu ding hitherto unpublished letters and docu- 
ments. Fully illustrated. 400 pages. 18s. net 


Fiction 
ROBERT GREENWOOD 
Mr. Bunting in the Promised Land 


Mr. Bunting, the lovable though laughed-at figure of Robert 
Greenwood’s po pular books with that name, now appears on 


the baffling post-war scene. 10s. 6d. net 
MILL IE TOOLE Resurrection Road 

A ne of life in Manchester mu nici pal flats, written with the 

ame is realism as s author’s ur athe 

her f Old Ma 








Buy now from your bookseller 
the first 4 volumes of 
The New 1949-50 
Everyman’s Eneye mining 


8,500,000 words 2,504 ustrations 





. 
12 volumes ‘. - per volume 





‘A true Encyclopaedia . . . there is no work quite like it.” The Obs r 
Prospectus available. F. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford St W.C.2 











7i2 THE 


ett ttn tte ett titer, | 


The Currency of 


Criticism 





It has never been the habit of The Times Literary 
Supp ement to debase the currency ot criticism by 
the lavish use of superlatives. In distinguishing 
the good book, on whatever subject, from the 
flood that pours from the world’s presses to-day it 
is content to be informed and balanced, wearing 
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its learning lightly while preserving a sense of 
permanent literary values. The common reader, 


in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, who is uncorrupted by 





: literary prejudice will find The Times Literary 
Supplement an unfailing stimulus and critical 
guide. 

Place an order with your usual bookstall or newsagent 
Price 3d. every Friday 

: it 

THE xfs TIMES 

‘ . . . _— 

: LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

' 

' 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


‘ T TIVHR GS 
( 4 ANALE l I O The first of the Master Painters volumes, 


this book has 14 colour plates, specially photographed for this 
book with the utmost accuracy of colour reproduction, and each 


mounted on a separate board; 34 monochrome reproductions: 


and an introductory essay, notes on the pictures and 
bibliography by Mr. Fr, J. B. Watson. 
Cloth, 15" x 10". December. 12 - 


. _ 7 2 . : . : 
ON TRUST FOR THE NATION 2 
By Clough Williams-Ellis. Another 
popular book on the National Trust (vol. 1 sold 12.000 copies) 
will be ready for Christmas. It deals with further properties of 
the Trust, including some of the most recent acquisitions. Beauti- 
fully produced, with 94 lovely photographs, it will make the ideal 
December. 2I1/- 


volume of this deservedly 


present for friends both at home and abroad. 


VISION OF ENGLAND BOOKS 


The latest volumes in this series have 60-70 beautiful photographs, 


20-40 drawings, old and new maps. The most recent are SOMER- 


SET by Svivia Townsend Warner, ESSEX by Phoebe Fenwick 
Gave, SHROPSHIRE by Maisie Herring, SOUTH WALES by 
Tom Richards, OXFORDSHIRE by Reginald Turnor. WILT- 


SHIRE by Ralph Whitlock, WORCESTERSHIRE by Tudor 
l dwards. 15 - each, sturdy cloth binding We still have copies at 
Northumberland and Suffolk 10/6 each and Nortolk. Isle of Wight, 
Dorset, Sussex, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Black Country. 9/6 each. 


PAUL ELEK 


LONDON, 
E.C.1. 


38, HATTON 
GARDEN, 
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Revived and Collected 


RE-ISSUES, revisions, revivals, collections of verse and 


1949 


wager : Beene prose, and 
series of elegant library editions ” have been pouring from the 
publishers’ offices in such numbers that it is possible here only ¢ 
note one or two of them as they hurry to take their places is Ge 
shops (if there is room for them) in time for Christmas . 
of over-production are as obvious in this field as in that of new 
literature. There is redundancy on every side. I am glad * 
welcome Hamish Hamilton’s edition of Pride and Prejudice 7 
which completes the set of Jame Austen in the excellent “ Novel 
Library,” but even lovers of Miss Austen might wish some of the 
other new editions away. (Who is going to buy them all, and has 
not the craze been greatly overdone ?) It is the same with Trollope 
whose The Warden appears in a new edition illustrated by Phyllis 
Harrap (Harrap. 21s.). Her drawings look like clever, rather 
capricious designs for a Barsetshire ballet, and I am doubtfy! 
whether an expensive quarto makes the best introduction to this 
least pretentious of short novels. 

We are perhaps on safer ground, in our search for usefulness 
when we turn to the products of scholarship. Ernest Benn have 
again made available Volume I of George Saintsbury’s edition of 
Dryden and Volume I of J. St. Loe Strachey’s edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (poor paper but good value in words at 8s. 6d. each) 
More important, as an entirely new production, is The Collected 
Poems of Christopher Smart, edited by Norman Callan (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 2 vols., 25s. the set). Mr. Callan has done his job 
very well; his main achievement is that he at last draws public 
attention away from the remarkable “ Song of David” and towards 
the rest of Smart’s verse, which has so long been undervalued but 
which can be enjoyed for its versatility and for the range of its 
versification. Mr. Callan also adds an interesting section of com- 
ments on Smart by critics ancient and modern ; and a similar feature 
is included in Kenneth Muir’s excellent Collected Poems of Thomas 
Wyatt which comes from the same publishers at ros. 6d.. Mr 
Muir fairly sets out the inconclusive evidence concerning Wyatt's 
relations with Anne Boleyn and shows him a better poet than Surrey 

Mr. Peter Quennell’s selections from the poetry, letters and journal 
of Byron, running to nearly nine hundred pages (Nonesuch Press 
21s.), is an admirable addition to a which already includes 
selections from Swift, Whitman and Hazlitt, as well as the complete 
works of Lewis Carroll. Mr. Quennell has found room for all ot 
Byron’s verse that is worth reading ; indeed, he could have cut even 
deeper into the longer poems without any complaint from 
Whatever the personal reaction to Byron 


The signs 


series 





and his poetry, Mr 
Quennell’s book should be on the shelf of anyone interested in the 
nineteenth century. The letters and journals are worth many pages 
of catchpenny biography, for they show the man _ himself—and 
despite his long exposure to authors Byron can still afford us 
surprises. He was, as Mr. Quennell says, “ an exceptionally interest- 
ing and unusually ill-fated human being”—though not, I think 
either so interesting or so ill-fated as John Keats, whom Byron 
despised, and whose biography by Dorothy Hewlett, first published 
in 1937, is now re-issued in a revised and enlarged edition (Hurst 
and Blackett. 25s.). Miss Hewlett tells the tragic and essentially 
noble story of Keats in a book that is sympathetic, sensible and 
comprehensive. 

From two contrasted men to two contrasted women, a century 
later, Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, whose entertaining sketches are 
now collected into an omnibus volume, is a humorist in the tradiuon 
of Leacock and Benchley, but not, in my opinion, one wh 
seriously shakes those litthe masters on their pedestals. She 1s 
skilful observer of the female predicament, however, and I can well 
believe that, like many women writers, she is best appreciated by 
her own sex, thousands of whom will be able to echo the ttle o& 
her book, That’s Me All Over (Constable. 1os.). Katherine Mans- 
field, whose collected stories have appeared in a new cheap edition 
Constable. 10s. 6d.), is a writer of such superior calibre that she 
really ought not to be mentioned in the same paragraph. As wit 
Miss Skinner, her strength lies in observation and feminine 
tion, but she had the pen of a poet and used it to explore the v 
range of human emotion. Working on a small scale, she 
something of the grave artistry of the Russian novelists con 
with the intensity and fidelity to detail of Flaubert. Katherine 
Mansfield’s influence on the short story has been so profound that 
it is difficult, twenty-five years after her death, to appreciate 
her originality; she has had many imitators, but her subtle 
studies of mood and temperament are still unique and unrivalled 
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Here is serious praise for 


VIEWPOINTS 


| nd ac tage, in these davs of 
n to be able to | for half-a-crown such 
7 Sol | ectures on “The European 
S vy Pre ( Hodge modern critique 
( l C We d le ( 4 
Cc of the pre d i e e 
ot i s th g 
4 cL The 


i OORKS Ie rred tk re 
Christianity and the Modern World View 
H. A. HODGES 


The European Spirit 
by KARL JASPERS 


ore oks in this series are now published: 


Broadcasting and Society 
HARMAN GRISEWOOD 
Poetry and Personal Responsibility 
by GEORGE EVERY 


Viewpoints books. pocket size and bound 


still ¢ ers, cost 28 6d net cacn 


SCM PRESS, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 
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nw BELL books 


Christianity and History 
by Prof. HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


I have read it with very great imterest 


¢ beginning of a new epoch 
6 net 


The Bishop of London : 
, “ k ! 


George III, Lord North & the People 
by Prof. HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 

; Fine and Tide, “ ths Seelion and moe ginal ¢ among 
England’s Dances 

by DOUGLAS KENNEDY 


u < the whole rich d fasc ting 
I e English Folk I e and Song Society 


* FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 10-14 & 


Columbus Sails 

vritten & ted by C. WALTER HODGES 
H E. Bates I my as e gilt for a be f 
Marooned in Du-bu Cove 

hy EVELYN CHEESMAN 


2m 


The Voyage of the Indian Brig 
by WINIFRED HOLMES 


I 1 < i mensely f c le 
ire in the .ndian Ocean, Written 
} 2 


* G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., LONDON 
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Christopher Johnson 











I RETURN TO WALES 


by S. P. B. MAIS 


n ontinues his ‘I Retut series with visits to 
Nor Cent d South Wale 
Az 1} ahout } od—the writing, the 
he x aper, the jacket. and 
Phe Ont IM 


12s. 6d. net 


A DOCTOR REGRETS - - 


by DONALD Mcl. JOHNSON 


Publisher and this is the first part 


A De or dec 


*Controversially entertaining, Daniel George. 
“A good document, New Review. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD ADRIFT 


by MAGNUS IRVINE 


The author predicts a Neo-Ren nce based on the 
le outcome of the present world crisis. 


10s. 6d. net 


Christian coc 








Ideal Gift 





BLACK WOOD'S 
MAGAZINE 


The Subscription for One Year, to any 


address in the World, is 50/- post free 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD. 


1 Bateman’s Buildings, 


Soho, London, W.1 


45, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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but throughout the whole country 
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I shall end by recommending some books that seem to me to have 
practical possibilities as Christmas presents. First, there is a new 
edition of Cassell’s New English Dictionary—a_ useful POssessioy 
reasonably priced at 17s. 6d. for 1,696 pages. Next there are ro 
first four volumes of the revised edition of Dent’s Everyman 
Encyclopaedia (12s. each), the remaining eight volumes of which 
will be published next year, two at a time, at intervals of two 
months. No other encyclopaedia covers so much ground in such 
a small space. Then there is a third edition of In and Out of Doors 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. tos. 6d.) “by Susan Charlotte and 
Christoper and their parents Amabel and Clough Williams-Ellis.” 
This miscellany, primarily but not exclusively for the young, is full 
of all sorts of instruction and entertainment, from wild flowers t 
photography and from poetry to games and conjuring. Finally, | 
welcome a cheap edition of Daisy Ashford’s masterpiece The Young 
Visiters (Zodiac Books... 2s.). The disappearance of Barrie’s preface 
need not be unduly regretted, but I feel it is a mistake not to have 
included, by way of introduction, some account of the book and its 
history. The text remains a joy. DerEK Hupson, 


Fiction 
The Heir. By V. Sackville-West. (Richards Press. 6s.) 
America. By Franz Kafka. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 
Alice. By Elizabeth Eliot. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
The Prisoners. By Stella Margetson. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
he Year of the Short Corn. By Fred Urquhart. (Methuen. 9s, 64, 
The Heir was first published twenty-two years ago. It makes a great 
deal that is now being written look exceedingly silly. One would 
expect the texture of the story, the actual writing, to be beautiful, 
and beautiful it is. What might not be expected is a steady, sure 
development, an increasing momentum, and, towards the end, a 
suspense that becomes almost agony, until it is all one can do not 
to turn to the climax of the auction sale and see what happens 
Whether we call it a short novel or 2 long short story, this account 
of an improbable inheritance and its effect on the prosaic little 
business-man to whom it comes is a masterly piece of narrative, with 
none of the weaknesses which poets can indulge on such occasions. 
Every gift is here that went to the making of The Edwardians and 
All Passion Spent. 

Mr. Edwin Muir, in his introduction to America, says that it is 
the happiest of Kafka’s novels, and that, whereas “in his other two 
long stories the fantasy is never far from nightmare . . . here .. 
it is pure enjoyment.” To me the opening, with the boy on 
board ship losing his trunk as he looks for his umbrella, and being 
prevented by a mad stoker from finding either, is nightmare of the 
most disquieting kind. For Kafka (unless I misunderstand him 
completely, which I well may) the material world is a distorted 
projection of man’s inner life, a screen on which every gesture he 
makes is a caricature of his aspirations and his dreams. Like a man 
who has had a slight stroke, he hears with dismay his voice uttering 
grotesque travesties of his thought. So in this novel, the rich elabora- 
tion of the fantasy, the careering imagination, the mad logic barely 
cover the aching theme which recurs throughout its length, the 
theme of a lost father, and therefore—see the title—a lost fatherland 
At all events, let me say that, whatever qualities I admired in 
America, and sometimes enjoyed, sheer comedy was not one of them 

Alice has had a handsome success, and it reveals positive virtues, 
so that to start with the debit side must seem ungracious. The book 
is frankly derivative. It belongs to the Pursuit of Love school, and 
keeps a respectful distance behind its original. The writing is very 
uneven, and in her handling of time Miss Eliot is not so much un- 
skilled as unaware that any problem exists. In places the story 
limps, shambles, then gathers up its skirts and makes ungainly leaps 
to the point it next desires to reach. These elementary blemishes 
would not be worth mentioning unless they were in such glaring 
contrast to the story’s merits. Miss Eliot is a superb portrait-painter, 
and some of her scenes—for example, the arrival of Estelle and her 
mother to find Sonia installed in the house with Paddy, the furniture 
misused and the place a shambles—are brilliantly felt and imagined 
Written to a now familiar pattern, the book is still the work of an 
original talent. If Miss Eliot will set to work and discipline herself, 
she will be a real novelist. If not, she will remain an amateur with 
flashes of brilliance, and disappoint those who admire her genuine 
gilts 

Miss Margetson is a more practised writer, but readers of Peter's 
Wife may feel a slight disappointment over her second novel. The 
background of art-dealing in London and Paris is well realised, the 
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, Characters are interesting, and the theme of imprisonment on various 
levels, material and spiritual, is intelligent and faithfully pursyeg 
The trouble is that Miss Margetson does not always rise to its 

} demands. There is still an occasional sketchiness about her imagina- 

| tion and her writing, which gives the impression of a rather yn- 

sophisticated person thrust into a situation a little beyond her range. 
| That Miss Margetson has put herself in this position is to her 
credit. The Prisoners demands to be judged by a severe standard. 

So judged, it is a serious and interesting novel by a promising writer. 
Mr. Urquhart gives us vigour, colour, brio and enjoyment. He 

writes of human beings as if they were amusing inhabitants of a zoo, 
and is never tired of recording their odd ways. His best stories are 
first-rate in their energy, shape and texture ; but he can be perversely 
indifferent to form, and is sometimes too easily satisfied—not with 
his writing, but with the experience that provokes it. Anything that 
catches his eye or ear is good enough for him in certain moods, but 
the results are sometimes rather slight. L. A. G. Strone. 


Children’s Books 


In the later months of the year the trickle of books for children 
becomes a flood. Three-quarters of them are ephemeral—with 
well-worn themes, slipshod writing and poor illustrations—but 
among the junk there are generally a few works of art or originality, 
Of the nine books mentioned here two are reprints, two are very well 
written, and the rest are competently written and have unusual 
themes. They would all make Christmas presents, mainly for older 
children. 

Of the three straight fiction works, it is noticeable that they all 
concern journeys. The world has widened, with wireless and cinema 
and international conferences; New York has become almost as 
real as London. The first book of the three is actually American, 
and a surprise. It is The Lion’s Paw, by Robb White (Bodley Head 
7s. 6d.). There are scores of books looking like it—a modest little 
volume with competent but not particularly attractive black-and- 
white illustrations, the familiar map at the beginning and a title that 
suggests a detective story. But when you open it it is something 
quite different. The lion’s paw is a shell—the finding of which 
symbolises a father’s return—and the story is about two orphans 
who escape from their orphanage and a boy who escapes 
from his uncle because the uncle wants to sell his father’s 
boat, but the boy believes that the father is not dead. The children 
edge down the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
you get the look of the scenery and their hardships and adventures, 
all told with a most sensitive feeling for character and detail. 
Charmingly written, occasionally pungent with American conversa- 
tion, with plenty of excitement and some information and a happy 
end when the father returns and adopts the two orphans, this is one 
of the good books of the year, and would suit a child of, say, from 
ten onward. 

Miss Noel Streatfeild is already noted for her stories of children 
who grow famous in the dancing or theatre world. She has the 
knack of allying artistic gifts and luck (which would occur in only 
one in a million families) with quite ordinary home life. In The 
Painted Garden (Collins. 8s. 6d.) she takes her family to America— 
the father a writer, the elder girl a dancer, the second girl to become 
a cinema star and the boy an eminent musician. It is, of course, an 
improbable story, from the father’s nervous breakdown because he 
has unwittingly killed a child, and the thousand pounds the family 
companion suddenly inherits which allows them all to travel to 
California, to the choice of an ordinary bad-tempered little gir! for 
a film heroine ; but Miss Streatfeild includes so much of the usual 
family friction, such realistic descriptions of the boat and of New 
York and California, that she brings her story off. Incidentally, 
the book gives a very good idea of how the United States looks in a 
cross-country journey and of how films are produced. 

The third journey is in a different direction—to Southern 
Rhodesia. The book is Blue Smoke, by Y. M. Robinson (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.), and is said to be for “nine and up.” 
The earlier and better part describes a family’s trip to Cape Towa 
in a small American cargo boat. The members of the crew become 
real ; so do the places passed. It is like a lively travel book. The 
second part—life on a Rhodesian farm—has humour with the native 
ind some story, but for girls, at any rate, the long accounts of 
shooting expeditions may become a little wearisome. This ts dts- 
tinctly geography without tears, a solid, slow-moving but fresh 
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MEETINGS 





COMPANY 
eS 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 





NATIONALISATION THREAT 





SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S VIEWS 





Tue annual general meeting of The United Stee] Companies Limited was 


held on November 16th in London. 
Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., the chairman, in the course of his speech 
said : 


The directors told you in their report that the output of two million 
tons of steel was believed to be the highest ever obtained by any company 
in the United Kingdom, which means also that it is the highest reached 
by any company in the Commonwealth. This high rate of production 
was due to some extent to improvements and extensions to plant, but 
perhaps more to careful organisation, adequate and regular supplies of 
materials, Co-operation between management and employees, pride in 
their work, good attendance, good temper and persistent and regular 
concentration by everybody on the job they had to do. 

It is sometimes said that Britain is not working seriously. It is true 
there are unofficial strikes, that great interest is taken in football and in 
all forms of sports and recreation, but because men enjoy relaxation it 
does not follow that they do not take work seriously nor apply themselves 
to their daily task. In our own case we believe that the employees of 
eur company are making a full contribution to the country’s production. 

The volume of sales recorded in the report at over {50,000,000 is a 
record. In recent months the change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market 
has become a factor which causes widespread questioning, if not anxiety. 


NATIONALISATION 

We are all greatly concerned about the proposal to nationalise iron and 
steel both because the proposal is part of a national policy of unlimited 
nationalisation of industries, which we think is a wrong and harmful policy, 
and because it involves the confiscation of private property. 

Your directors are unalterably opposed to the nationalisation of our 
industry. When we met a year ago the Bill to nationalise iron and steel 
had just been introduced. Stockholders no doubt have followed the 
course of the Bill through Parliament and will be aware that in order to 
force it through without the approval of the Second Chamber, the Con- 
stitution is to be altered by limiting the power of the House of Lords. 


It is now possible for the Iron and Steel Bill to become law by January, 
1950. If and when this happens the proposed Iron and Steel Corporation 
can be set up and the securities of the companies named in the Bill, 
including our company, may be taken over by May, 1950, or, at the 
discretion of the Minister of Supply, at some date not more than eighteen 
months later. We know, therefore, that unless Parliament is dissolved in 
the meantime, or the Bill is dropped or amended, our securities may be 
taken from us in May, 1950, or within eighteen months thereafter. 


OPpPosiTION TO BILL 

The Bill has aroused great opposition both in Parliament and in the 
country generally, and this opposition becomes progressively greater as 
time goes on. Year by year and month by month the industry has pro- 
duced record outputs, no strikes have interrupted its progress, its approved 
development schemes have progressed as fast as possible in present con- 
ditions, and it has continued to observe the requirements of the Govern- 
ment in the matters of distribution and price as heretofore. In other 
words, the proposed nationalisation of the iron and steel industry will not 
serve the country better than it is served under private enterprise. 

The Iron and Steel Bill and the Acts which have nationalised other 
activities illustrate the enormous power which is given by electors to 
Parliament in a single life. It is said that unless electors change their 





views about the way the country’s affairs should be conducted, the next 
Parliament will continue to confiscate more and more of the properties 
which private individuals have built up and which it may be said without 
question have served the country well. For this and many other reasons 


the next election will be critical. 
In the opinion of the Right, and many who do not see very clearly the 


full implications of Right and Left, but rely mainly on intuition, unless 
Britain returns to a policy of self-help and freedom not only Britain, but 
Western Europe will be overcome. From these fears grow lack of confi- 
dence in Britain, without which we cannot trade to the full and without 
which we cannot again become self-supporting. 

The future policy, therefore, which this country is to pursue is not 
confined to the subject in which this meeting is immediately interested, 
viz., the nationalisation of our own and other industries, nor is it a 
guestion of personalities or parties; it is a national question, and if it 
sounds rhetorical to talk of freedom or slavery or life or death, no thinking 
persc n doubt that the stake is our standard of hving. Is it to rise or 


oO unable down ? 


report was adopted, 
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AVIATION & SHIPPING COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY SHOWING 


THE twenty-sixth annual gencral meeting of The Aviation and Shipping 
Company, Limited, was held on November 11th in London. 

Mr. Noel W. Purvis, F.I.C.S. (Chairman and Managing Director), in 
the course of his speech, said: Last year I expressed the opinion that, 
provided we did not sustain a serious slump in freight rates, the figures 
for the year to June 30th, 1949, should again make a satisfactory showing. 
I think shareholders will agree this is so. 

The accounts reflect an improvement in the liquid position, occasioned 
partly by the disposal of the ‘ Aviswell,’ although we did not receive as 
much benefit in this respect, due to the increased cost of the reconstruction 
of the ‘ Avisbay.’ The question of the surplus of current liabilities is 
one that is always before your directors. 

During the past year we, in common with other shipping companies, 
have been confronted with problems beyond the control of the directors. 
Two vessels owned by our subsidiary company (Ascot Shipping Company, 
Limited), namely, the ‘ Avismoat’ and ‘ Avisvale,’ were out of employ- 
ment for a combined period of five months undergoing survey. In addi- 
tion, the ‘ Avismoat’ was finally held up for three months in South 
Africa awaiting cargo, thus losing valuable earnings at a later period when 
higher freight rates were available, and these delays account for the profits 
reduction in the Ascot Company. 

Had it not been for the exceptionally heavy accounts we have had to 
face for surveys and repairs, which work was far in excess of that required 
in 1948, then the figures of the parent company would have been better. 
However, with the exception of one owned vessel, the remaining units 
have all passed their quadrennial surveys and are, therefore, free for the 
next four years, except, of course, for their annual survey. 

I cannot let you go away from this meeting under the assumption that 
the accounts for the year ending June 30th, 1950, will show results like 
the past two years, because in every market we turn to we find numbers 
of ships offering for fewer freights and, as already mentioned, rates of 
freights are considerably reduced compared with last year. 

To sum up, all I can say is that Tramp shipowners have again come 
upon very difficult times, and whilst earnings of vessels are classified as 
invisible exports the profits are now also almost invisible. I can assure 
you, however, that your board will exercise their utmost endeavours 
to keep the vessels fully and suitably employed, and can only 
hope that the freight markets will shortly improve for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The report was adopted 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth, with decorations by Kiddell-Monroe (Dent. 
7s. 6d.), is'a slim, flat production looking like a young child’s book, 
but actually is for older children and would even touch the heart 
of a grown-up. It is a Chinese story—of a poor young artist who 
adopts a cat. He is saved from starvation when the priests order a 
painting of the death of Buddha for the temple, relives Buddha’s life 
and other legends (so that you get stories within a story) before he 
begins work, puts in a background of friendly animals and finally 
accedes to his cat’s pleading and adds a small cat last—although he 
knows that the cat was a rebel against Buddha and should not be 
included. His painting is rejected. Buddha, however, has more loving 
kindness than the priests, and a miracle happens in the night. 
“Where the last animal had stood was now only white silk . . . and 
. . . under the holy hand knelt the figure of a tiny cat.” This is 
altogether a charming production, reproducing the stateliness and 
quietness of Chinese work. The decorations are as good as the story. 

Farmer Giles of Ham, by J. R. R. Tolkien (Allen and Unwin. 6s.), 
though dealing with a giant and a dragon, is not really a children’s 
book, though it would be appreciated by adolescents who have read 
something of the tales of chivalry. It is a satire on the chivalric 
idea. The farmer, living in misty Roman Britain, becomes a great 
warrior, the “ Darling of the Land,” and even a monarch, solely 
through cowardice and caution and a bit of luck. - The dragon itself 
is easily frightened ; the knights run away ; the court is in need of 
money. This humour—which is dry rather than extravagant—is 
enhanced by some very amusing drawings by Pauline Diana Baynes 
in mock mediaeval style. 

In this age of fact a number of good informative books are being 
published for children. One of the liveliest is of travel again— 
Come Adventuring With Me, by Bernard Newman (Latimer House. 
8s. 6d.)—stories told on the Children’s Hour. Mr. Newman, 
generally with his bicycle, has covered outlandish places from 
Finnish villages to the Sudan, from Japan to Tunisia—and he has 
an eye for odd situations, a night with the gypsies, an interview with 
a bandit. He is sometimes over-facetious and jaunty, but his short 
sketches (about six pages each) are so readable that one can run 
through them all at a sitting and at the end find one has gained an 
enormous amount of information. Another good book, suitable for 
both boys and girls. 

Animal Inn, by Virginia Moe (Harrap. 7s. 6d.), another American 
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production, is quite different in tempo (Times tempo, one migh 
say, to Mr. Newman’s Daily Express). This book is a longish = 
informative description of animals living in the Trailside Ronen 
in the woods outside Chicago, one of a series of American animal 
museums for children. It will have perhaps an additional fascination 
to English nature students as the animals are slightly different from 
the English. Not only are their habits described, but also their 
different characters and the friendships that developed jn the 
museum, The illustrations by Milo Winter are both meticulous and 
humorous. 

Two more issues in Dent’s indefatigable reprints series will make 
handsome presents at 7s. 6d. each. Grimms’ Fairy Tales gives forty. 
seven from the 250 published by Wilhelm Grimm's son in 189 
leaving out the riddles and anecdotes, the horrifying and brutal. 
with some revisions and new translations. ‘Those who are familiar 
with bowdlerised versions will be surprised at the ramifications— 
Grethel turning herself into a daisy and a frog proclaiming the birth 
of the Sleeping Beauty. The illustrations by Charles Folkard 
generously provided, will please children for their prettiness and 
detail, but to adult eyes seem a little over-fussy. The Swiss Family 
Robinson (with the same illustrator), though almost contemporary 
with the Grimm brothers’ researches, is an amusing contrast in irs 
moralising and long-windedness, but its rich and odd natural his. 
tory, including such incidents as the charming of a lizard with music 
and the education of an ostrich, will sustain at least some young 
readers. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


SHORTER NOTICES 

By Philip Lindsay. 10s. 6d 

CRITICISING publishers, Mr. Harold Nicolson recently wrote: “ The 
worst about many (book) wrappers is that they lie.” Here is 4 
typical example. Picking up what one might legitimately take to be 
a bovs’ adventure story, one is startled to find inside the cover a 
set of seventeenth-century studies which make some claim to be 
taken seriously. We are offered lively portraits of four remarkable 
men—George Villiers, rst Duke of Buckingham ; Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford ; John Hampden ; and Ritchard Lovelace 
Obvious choices, perhaps, but, viewed together, they may be said 
largely to epitomise the conflicting elements which plunged England 
into the crucible of Civil War. Mr. Lindsay’s main preoccupation 
lies with the first two, whose circumstances were the more dazzling 
and who in many ways complement each other. Both were driven 
by ambition ; both were foredoomed to tragedy. For Buckingham, 
the vain, gilded ganymede, he has no good to say, and he is at his 
best with Strafford, that man of iron, for whom he raises an almost 
passionate defence. At times one senses that Mr. Lindsay’s vision 
is coloured by his more habitual activities in the field of fiction, that 
the fetters of historical fact have been irksome to one accustomed to 
the imaginative freedom of the novelist. But his very lack of 
pretension disarms excessive criticism, and what the purists may 
consider a fault has nevertheless brought humanity and vitality to 
these studies. 


For King or Parliament. (Evans Bros 


The Shining Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Lindsey. (Rich and Cowan. 16s.) 


By John 


Tue character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the part which he plays, 


in the stirring events of his times and his tragic end must ever be 
of interest to students of history. The keen young soldier so con- 
siderate for his men in an age when this was the exception; the 
aristocrat reared in the splendours of Carton and the pleasant sut- 
roundings of Frescati, who turned democrat and became the idol # 
the underdog, unable to lose faith in a even when it had 
become a lost one, or desert his friends ; his charming relationship 
with his family and the romance surrounding his marriage wilt 
Pamela de Genlis, as well as her irritability with his endeavours 
to bring about a state of affairs in Ireland which she had seen mort 
than enough of in France, are all depicted faithfully. Fitzgerald, 
like Tone, whom he resembled in other ways, cannot have been the 
easiest of husbands to live with. This book is marred by a compicte 
lack of references or acknowledgment to sources of information. 
Nowhere is this more in evidence than in the description of the nego- 
tiations which led to the expedition of December, 1796, to Bantry Bay, 
the one occasion on which Fitzgerald and his fellow-patriot O'Connor 
might have achieved something of importance for their native land 
If Mr. Lindsey has really unearthed the report which General Hoche 


cause 


. —_— Vile 
made to the Director after meeting O’Connor, one would have liked 
to have known more about it. One is left in doubt, too, as to why 
Fitzgerald and O’Connor were nowhere near when the French did 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


<i by MISS SMALLWOOD Under Royal Patronage) 
wnded by 


Fe 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


hristmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, sick 
p 


and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hardships, 


will know little of Christmas 


unless you help! 


Money is needed for extra comforts, coal and food. 


Please make cheques payable to— 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster House, MALVERN. 

















“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come 

from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 
glas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed him, 
too... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship 
for fishermen and their families. . 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or 
requests for fuller information about 
the Mission’s Christian work among 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
47 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, 
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But we te YOUR HELP 
for NOBODY'S CHILD 


id ™ PROVIDES CHRISTMAS 
/ FARE FOR ONE CHILD 
5,000 NOW IN OUR FAMILY 
Christmas Gifts gratefully received by the Director, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.!! 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
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a Chusmnas Gil Zo. po e 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND i 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL of 
HALIFAX, K.G., P.G. 


Patron 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE KING 


Lead Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College ot 










Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
go erned “vs representatives of many medical and scientific institutions 
It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 
A\ and carries on continuous and systematic investiga- 
{Z tions in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
[Za 
Pr =" Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir 
4a ——— Holburt Waring. Bt., at the Royal College of Surgeons 
, ~ Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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| Christmas Appeal 
| 
| 





A really warm fire and perhaps some little unexpected | 
gift would bring such joy to 440 pensioners, mostly | 
aged and infirm, and hundreds of others now being | 
cared for by the | 

| 


Distressed Gentlefolks’ 
Association 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 


| This Christmas please remember those who have found 
sadness and poverty in their old age. 

$| The Association is entirely supported by voluntary contributions 
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74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
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Please Remember 
Musie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that  disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. 


Please send a Special 
Christmas Gift to the 
Honorary ‘Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 
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720 THE 
arrive off Ireland. There are a few inaccuracies which might have 
been avoided. Lord Edward was born in Whitehall, London, and 
not at Leinster House. Philippe Egalité was not the brother of the 
“Jate King.” On page r1o, O’Connor’s attachment for Louisa is 
mentioned, whereas it was for her sister Lucy, as the author has 
already told us. Nothing is more certain than that Hoche did not 
set foot on Irish soil, as the author would have us believe, for the 
frigate in which he was embarked never got within twenty miles of 
Bantry Bay. It is curious, too, that in so conscientious a sketch of 
the political background of the times, no mention is made of the 
Defender movement which played so important a part in influencing 
the French to lend their aid to the cause of Irish independence, 


Landmarks. By A. G. Street. 12s. 6d.) 
Like its predecessors Mr. Street’s new book deals with country life 
as seen by a working farmer. Unlike some of the many writers who 
deal with country matters, he avoids sentimentality and walks securely 
along a middle pa.h that lies between practical and emotional 
experiences. In his sketch of the young pilot who says that he got 
all he knows of using clouds as cover from the hedge pheasant, he 
emphasises the practical value of observation: “ You know how the 
old cock runs and dodges, waits and crouches and finally explodes 
to safety no matter how wide-awake you are?” And he is care- 
ful to show that, in spite of having been hunted himself, the boy 
still “ yearned to bring down that natural hedgerow aeroplane again.” 
Mr. Street writes with a zest that charms to the end. Exactly what 
birds he saw and how he killed them are matters of importance, 
and the story of the hare that swam the river remains in the mind 
as a picture. He is one of the few writers who can write about fox- 
hunting without losing his temper. In the sketch called Country 
Blessings he claims that each man “ automatically concedes a neigh- 
bour’s right to personal independence,” yet he does not prove his 
point because he admits that if proper deference is not paid to the 
many things that neighbours “don’t hold wi’” life can be far from 
free for the offending party. This idea that personal freedom is to 
be found in the country is perhaps his one lapse into an unreal 
convention. Observation and pleasant writing are the characteristi¢s 
of all Mr. Street’s works, and they are maintained in this group of 
sketches 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 








alike in need of the knowledge of 
God. 

The Bible Society of Brazil, with 
the help of its parent Societies in 


@ pe forty-five million people live 
in Brazil, but then it is larger 
than the United States of America. A 
vast country of forest and mountain 


and great rivers, inhabited by Britain and America, distributes the 
aboriginal Indians, Spanish and | Scriptures in all the languages spoken 
Portuguese traders, I uropeans from | there. 

@ dozen different countries all | You can help this work through 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, EC4 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It was inevitable that sooner or later the Governmenr would st 
in to stop the rot in the gilt-edged market. One need not be 
surprised, therefore, that stabilising action has at last been taken ev 
though one may suspect that political as well as financial onnehiien 
tions have played their part. As a tactical manoeuvre the sudden 
intervention of the Government broker must be given full marks, 
It exploited the value of surprise, and so achieved the maximum 
effect on prices with the minimum expenditure of ammunition 
The “bears”—not very numerous or very important—retired dis. 
comfited, and everybody has been given a breathing-space in which 
to take a fresh and calmer look at the market. 

That is all to the good, but I am not convinced that confidence 
is really restored. What the genuine investor in gilt-edged stock 
wants to see is the adoption of economic policies which are adequate 
to the nation’s problems ; he is also interested in the progress of 
savings. Nothing that has happened so far has provided any basis 
for a belief that the nation’s difficulties have been brought under 
control or that savings match the current and prospective demands 
for capital. I am not surprised, therefore, that the insurance com- 
panies and other large institutional buyers of gilt-edged have 
refused to be jockeyed into buying by the Government’s incursion 
into the market. They will naturally prefer to await events and 
such unassailable evidence as may—or may not—materialise that the 
worst is over. My own view is that the Government may succeed— 
at some cost—in holding a 4 per cent. medium-long borrowing line, 
but will not be able to push prices higher. 


SHIPPING ASSET VALUES 

City interest in shipping shares has been revived this week by 
the announcement from the directors of Anchor Line that a bid 
has been received for the whole or part of the Ordinary capital. 
The £1 Ordinary units, which a few weeks ago were quoted around 
§5s., have been as high as 97s. 6d., but are now standing around 
85s. This is a reminder of the high assets value which lies under- 
neath a good many shipping shares and which only comes to light 
when the question arises of an outright purchase for control. In 
the case of Anchor Line net liquid assets at September 3oth, 1948, 
the date of the last published balance sheet, amounted to £'1,425,835. 
On top of that the fleet was carried at a book figure of £3,285,000, 
so that if one deducts the £500,000 of Preference capital there was 
a balance of something over £4,000,000 on the £500,000 of Ordinary 
capital, or the equivalent of about £8 a share. I do not pretend 
to know the price which the undisclosed buyers are offering for the 
£1 Ordinary units, but I shall be surprised, if and when the negotia- 
tions are successfully completed, if the deal does not give a profit, 
even to those who have bought the units speculatively around 
today’s level. 

A CHEAP SHARE 


The possibility of similar deals to acquire control gives a new 
interest to the shares of other shipping companies, at present quoted 
well below assets values. A case in point is the ros. Ordinary units 
of Cairn Line, which is associated with Furness, Withy and Company. 
Quoted around 8s. 9d., these 10s. units offer an attractive yield of 
over 8 per cent. on the 7} per cent. dividend now in force, a 
dividend which, for 1948, was paid out of available earnings of 
29 per cent. That is not the whole story. So far as profits are 
concerned one should be prepared to see some falling-off from 
the 1948 level, in that freight rates on the routes between Great 
Britain and Canada have recently suffered from keen competition. 
The strength of these shares lies in the fact that the last balance 
sheet, dated December 31st, 1948, showed net liquid assets of 
£811,546, apart from a book value of £126,055 for the fleet. Adding 
these two items together and putting them against the total issued 
capital of £600,000, one arrives at an assets value for the ros. shares 
around 1§s., which is substantially above the current market price. 
The inference must be that if at any time Cairn Line were 
absorbed by Furness, Withy and Company, who already hold 
a substantial interest in the company, the shares would be taken 
over at a price which would be most attractive to anyone who buys 
around the present level. Meantime, the shares cannot be con- 
sidered dear as a shipping equity. This is one of the few companies 
which, in view of high shipbuilding costs, has resisted the temptation 
during the past two or three years to embark on a rebuilding pro- 
gramme. Earlier this year the shares stood at 12s. 6d. and in 1948 
they reached 16s. 3d. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
SATURDAY, 3rd DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. | 


“HYMN OF JESUS” 


“SPECTRE’S BRIDE” | 
OAN CRO | 


HEDDLE NASH 
GORDON CLINTON 
Ac the Organ ARNOLD GREIR 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes €3.1Ss. and €1.17s.6d., Stalls 10s. 6d., | 
and 7s.6d. Arena 6s.6d., and Ss., Balcony | 
(reserved: 4s.6d. unreserved 3s.6d., 2s.6d., 
and ls Tickets, Box Office, Royal Albert 
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